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Engliſh Scholars eAſſftant: 
OE 


The Rudiments of the Engliſh Tongue. 
| In Four PARTS. | 


Par TI. Treats of LETTERS in general, their Origin, 
| their Diviſion into Vowels, Conſonants, Diphthengs, Triph- 
thong), and their various Uſe, Ce. | 


Paar II. Treazof SYLLABLES and their Diviſion in 
_ © Spelling, &c. Of Notes and Marks belonging to Syllabler, 
with their Uſe; and of Points and Stops. 


Parr III. Treats of Words, or- Parts of Speech, with the Acei 
dents to each Part, in a practical and uſeful Method. 


Paar IV. Treats of SENTENCES or Syntax, with pro- 
per Examp es to each Rule in Concord and Government, ex- 
plaining fully the Uſe o both, and Remarks upon each Ruie 

the Help of the Learner. | 


And for a further Aſſiſtance to Teachers, &c fit Interrogatories 
are annex'd under each Head to examine Chiidren by. | 


With an Appendix of the Lord's Prayer by way of Quattion ion and 
Anſwer for Exerciſe. *Y > 3 


By SAMUEL SAXON. 

— — = — —— 0 — 
Sloth fits and cenſures what the Induſtrious teach : 
Faxes deſpiſe the Grapes they cannot reach. 


The S cond EBIT Ion. 
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READING: I 
Printed by D. Hear and Sold by Mr. Brown, at the Black 
Sar, without Temp'e Bar; Mr. Hazard, at the Bible, in 
Stationers Court: Mr. Marhal, at the Bible, in New gate- 
ſtreet, London; b Mr. Blackman, Boo!:ſeller in the Fiſfer- 
Row, Reading; by Mr. Pote, Bookſelier at Windſor ; 


Mr. Ellis Book'eller at Newbury ; and by the Author *. | 
Free · School at Wokingham. M. dc. XXVII. 
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_ Hkewife,- whom: I taught the Rudi- 


ments of the Latin Tongue, GMG. 
And being now engag'd in a Cha- 
rity- School, and confin'd to the teach · 
ing only the Engliſn tongue, pFiting, | 
and accompts, c. have aftempted: 
(at my vacant hours) more accu- 
rately to methodize this epitome of 


Engliſh grammar, purely tor the be- 


neht of thote under my care, whole 
parents (being indigent) can't beſtow 
on them a more liberal education. 
And having met with great encou- 


ragement by the ſubſcription of more 


than two hundred divines, gentle- 
nien of my own” profeſſion, ladies, 
Bc. (many. of whom have perus'd 
the manulcript) have now ventur'd 
to make it publick, and do recoms 
mend it to thoſe gentlemen engag d 
in the like profeſſion with myſelf; 
to gentle omen employ d in teaching 
the fair lex; to young ladies ang 
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native or foreigner); of n common 


tor, Be. 
The manner o 


ſoon as they can read well, to make a 
number of em ſtand up together, 
and each ſehollar read to a period 
admit a ſection or two, c. as time 
thall permit, the interre gatories ex- 
Cepted ; and then reiterated by each 


— 
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ein write free, Levery night cblige 


1 * 1 
Another ule is, that | thoſe that 


to rite d par t out ot it, what ſhall 
he thought pre per, for an exerciſe; | 
by: which method they improve in 
Writing and ſpelling true, and at the 
ſame time learn grammar too—- 
Ihe appendix, may be us d once a 


Heek according, to diſcretion ; and 


ſometimes inſtead thereof, a part of 
a chapter from the bible, each ſchol- 
lar ſpelling à verſe, giving the rea- 
ſon for each ſyllable's found, naming 
the ftops, and expreſſing the time 
allow'd to each, Sc. as at a Comma, 
ſtop v hilſt you ſay one; at a Collon, 
one, #2vo, Oc. and then to parſe what 


the have ſpelt, or part of it, as 


time wiil permit, by giving the 


rules for the agreement and govern- 


meat of words in iyntax; the def 
nition of the parts ot ſpęech, and 


the accic ents to each part; fir t with⸗ 
in book, by.cuening geber grams 
mir, and a 


terwards by heart. By 
1 this 


F 
this meth od they are ſoon hrou 
to the knowledge of the Eng 
grammar. This allo wculd be a 
preparative for young gentlemen, 
by who are defign'd for a Iibere 
education, before they enter upon 
the learned languages; and wou'd, 
Tm apt to think, ſave ſome trouble 
to their learned tutors too. 


Fon, as the poet rightly obſerves; 


c Foreign tongues can never be 
_ rightly known, # + - 
cc Unleſs we're well cquinte 
with our own. * 


I my lbovrs, whith hithena 
have been for my own private uſe; 
prove of any ſervice” to the publick, 

ſhall rejoice that I have been the 
inſtrument of doing any good 1 in 
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Obſervations thereupon 10 
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how uſed in writing true Engliſh 14 
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CONTENTS 
Of the various Words or Parts of Speech” 


Part 3d. Page 34 2 


Of a Noun the 1ſt Part of Speech. The 


various kinds, as Proper, W Col- - 


lective, Defective, CC. Og k | 

Of Gender e 
Ot Number 3 ö 
of Declenſl on 41 


Ol Species and Figure, or the Accidents be- 1 


longing to each Part of Speech, vis. Of © 


Simple, Compound, Primitive, and Deri- 


1 Of a Pronoun the 2d kind of Adnouns, their 


four kinds, vis.” Demonſtrative, Relative, 
Poſſeſſive, and Interrogative; and what be- 
| longs to each, as Number, Gender, Caſe, 
Declenſion, and Perſon ei 


Of a Verb the zd Part of Speech, their 


three kinds, Active, Paſſive, and Neuter 32 
Of Mood, what it is, and what the four 


ſes import or ſignify 56 


Moods imply or ſignify 54 
Of Tenſe or Time, and what the three Ten- 1 


Of Number and Perſons of Verbs 1 

df Conjugating or Varying of Verbs and how 

the Preſent and Preter Tenſe are formed, 

&c. 58 A 
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| 3 Of Adnouns, | or Adjectives] and how their 
three Kinds are diſtinguiſhed 44 
1 Compariſon of Adnouns 3 
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CONTENTS. 
The forming of a Verb in the Active Voice 
. thro' all the Moods and Tenſes Page 60 


A Remark on a Verb's varying ibid. 

The forming the Auxiliary Verb am through 
all the Moods and Tenſes +68 | 
It's Uſe in the Paſſive Voic® _ ibid. J 
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or "Fug of Things 75 
Engliſh Prepoſitions uſed in Compoſition 
withthe Latin Prepoſitions, and eir Sig: 
nification 76 
Of an Interjection (the 4th kind of Par- 
ticles) it's Definition 77 
Of the Emphaſis and the Emphatical Words 
bow to be obſerved, &c. And how our 
Language enlarges itlelf from a Primi- 
tive Word ibid. 
Of Syntax, the ꝗth Part of Grammar, and 
the difference between Simple and * 
rative Syntax | 
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CONTENTS. 
The Difference between. Concord and Go- 


vernment fully explain dd ibid. 
Kees iſt Concord and the Rules explains 
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Exceptions to Concord 2 383 


The 2d Concord and the Mak &c. 84 

The 3d Concord and the Rules &c. 86 

Thres additional Concords or Agreements, 
with their Explanation © 89 

of Government ; its Definition, and ws cre 
fold Variety _ 

A The Government of Verbs ibid. 


II. The Government of . 94 
II. The Government of Particles, the Rules 


and Examples fully explained in each 97 
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ERRATA. | 


InT. II. line 3. read, are not the Letters y and ww. Page 
10, I. 21. read, ſoot, for /boot. . 15. J. 16. read, hath, fo 


have. P. 17 l. 24. read, be, for not it. P. 19. I. 18. read, 


Fuſtian P. 23 1. 3. read, it's, for not their. P. 251. 13. read, 
unce, for aunce. P 30. I. 19. read, refer, for refers. P. 41. 1. 
14. read, ! os, for the Boy. P. $3: I. 19. read, as. I teach. 
P. 84. J. 23. read, in Example 2d. P. 85. I. 18. read, Concord 
24 P. E. I. 23. read, as hinted before. P. 89. l. 10. read, 


Parts of Speech. P. 93. 1. 16. read, Infinitive Mood. P - 93- 
» 


1. 20. read, defiring, for defiring to learn. P. 96. I. 22. 
#00. 
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N B. By the Author i taught Writing in all 
the Hands now practiſed; Arithmetick Vul- 
gar and Decimal ; Extraftirg F the Square 
and Cube Root ; Menſuration, and how ap- 
ply'd by Artificers, in meaſuring Superficies and 
Solids ;, as Boards, Glaſs, Paving, Plaiſ- 
tering, Flooring, Painting, Tyling, Land, 


Brick -vork, Timber, Gauging, &c. Mer- 


- chants. Accompts, Short Hand, and the En- 
gliſh Tongue, in a Grammatical Manner. 
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and its PARTS. | 


RAM MAR. is an Art which teacheth | 
to write or ſpeak any Language truly 
and properly, as the Engliſh Tongue, &c. 
and conſiſts of four Parts, vis. Letters, Syl- 
lables, Words, and Sentence. 

Theſe four Parts are naturally made up 
one of another; for one or more Letters 
„make a Syllable, one or more Syllables 
make a Word, two or more Words make a 
Sentence, and of Sentences (the principal 
Part of Grammar) our Language or Speech 


is formed. | | 
THBSESS2 000005664006 00 0069 645. 
Abe Original of LzTTERs. 


c "HE firſt Letters in Uſe were the He- 
brew, which Language alone is read 


from the Right Hand to the Left; but the 
Greek and Weſiern, from the Left to the 
Right. 5 PTT *-"7 Pl 1 
Fobi, King of the Chineſe, is ſaid to be the 
firſt that invented Letters, and his Book cal- 
e 7: led 


We 


led Texim, which he wrote 2950 Years be- 
fore Chriſt, is ſaid to be the oldeſt in the 
World. 

Others (with greater Probability and Rea- 
ſon) aſcribe that divine Invention to Ne 
the ſacred Penman ; and ſay, he was taught 
em by the Divine Oracle upon Mount Sinai, 
when he received the two Tables of the Law. 

The firſt manner of writing (before that 
of Moſes) was in Hieroghphicks, practiſed by 
the learn d Egyptians, long before the Iſraelites 
Captivity. 

Under theſe myſterious Characters (of 
Creatures, c) did the Egyptians conceal 
their Policy and Ethicks. 

Cadmur, the Son of Agenor, King of the 
Phenicians, is ſaid to be the firſt that brought. 
Letters into Greece, in Number Sixteen ; Pa- 
lamedes (in the Time of the Trojan eder ad- 
ded four more to theſe ; and the Poet &i 
aides Four, which augmented to Twent: 
four, the Number of Letters uſed by 
Greeks ; and by that means N Ipregd al 
over Europe. k 


* 8 
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1 
| INTERROGATORY. I. 

What's Grammar? How many Parts does it conſiſt of? 1 
not theſe four Parts made up one of another? What were the 
firſt Letters in Uſe How is the Hebrew Tongue read ? Who 
firſt invented Letters? What Book did he write? How many 
Years before Chriſt ? Is not that Divine Invention aſcribed to 
Moſes ? What was the firſt Manner of Writing before that of 


Moſes ? * the learn d Egyptians under theſe N 
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Of Letters, the fiſt Part of Grammar. 


Leiter is the firſt Principle and leaſt 
Thing that a org is made of. 
The Letters made Uſe of in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage are in Number Twenty-lix, Viz. a h 
cdefghijkImnopqrituvwxyz. 
Theſe Letters are di inguiſhed in roſie 
of their Sound, into Vowwels and Conſonants, 
The Conſondnt j, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Vowel i, is called jah; and the Conſonant 
v, to diſtinguiſh it from the Vowel u, is 
„/ ee x EG 
Wote, The w and y, being uſed as-Con- 
ſonants and Vowels too, ought to be. dif- 
tinguiſhed in Writing, c. by+a different 
Shape; thus w y, when Conſonants ; but 
thus w y, when owels. i 
The Pronunciation of Letters is called 
Motion, and their Silence Reſt; hence a 
Letter that ſounds not in a Word is ſaid to 
He oſeope or Reſting, as b in Lamb, c in 
Neck, & c. and the Letters which ſound in a 
Word are ſaid to have Motion, as in bad, 
rod, cc. the Letters are all pronounced, or 
have Motion, _ 


5 


» 


Ga wre: 
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| | _ . InTERROGAToORY II. CP IL 
| What's a Letter? What's their Number? How are they dif- 


tinguiſh'd ? What's the Conſonant [ j] and [v] calbd? Are not 


the Conſonants [y] and [w] Vowels and Conſonants too? What's 
the Pronunciation of a Letter called, &c. wa ep 


$099999090009000000900+000009 
Of Vowela. 


. \ T,OWELS are Letters that make a 
. full and perfect Sound in themſelves 
and are the Foundation of all Syllables. 
The Vowels are five, a e i o u, and y af- 
ter a Conſonant, as in by; and w after a 
Vowel, as in nom, (5c. but before a Vowel, 
as in you, We, c. they are Conſonants. 
Each of the Vowels have two Sounds, as 
in at, net, pip, not, tun, &c. they ſound ſhort, 
but in mate, nete, pipe, note, tune, &c. they 
found long; they alſo ſound long in Watch, 
fetch, ſight, gold, &c. though not ended with 
a Vowel, in other Poſitions they are oft ſhort, 
as can, help, bid, bitter, hurt, dog, not, grub, 
burſt, &c. 5 


ROY : ht. — — 
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© InTzxmRoGaTOEry III. 
What's a Vowel? What's their Number ? Have not the 
Vowels a long and a ſhort Sound ? In what Words do they 
- found long? In what ſhert ? How are they in other Poſitions ? 


The 
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be various Sounds ef Vowels. 


* E Vowel a before I, Id, Ik, and It, 
| 4. ſounds like the Diphthong au; as in 
Tail, bald, chalk; ſalt, 96. . ©. 7 
The à (and the too) is placed before a 
Noun that begins with a Conſonant, as a 
Man, or the Man; but an is put before a 
Vowel and H, as an Owl, an Houſe, &c. but 
this not always. r 


— 


_ A. is ſilent in many Words, yet muſt be 
written, as in Pharaoh, Chaplain, &c. _ . 
A A ſeldom ends any Engliſßb Word, except 
ſome few Monoſyllables,. as Tea, Pea, Sea, 
Flea, yea, Plea, M. 
The Vowel eis ſilent at the End of Words, 
after i and u, as in the Adnoun_Ske, true, 
&c. E ſounds like ee in theſe Monoſyllables, 
me, he, we, Eve, and the firſt Syllable in 
Peter. The Sound of e at the End of Words 
is written very differently, ſometimes by) 
Vowel, as Honey, Cockney, &c. frequently by 
ea, as Sea, Flea, Pea, &c.and by the Antients 
very oft with ie, as buſie, craſie, &c. but by 
the Moderns, y is uſed inſtead thereof, as 
. 1 
If e be wrote at the End of Words after 
lor r, it comes before them in the Pronun- 
FTT 


[6] 
ciation; and oft ſounds like u, as Acre, 
Mitre, Lurre, Bible, Title, &c. ſourds Acur, 

E final, or e ſervile is uſed at the End of 
Words to lengthen the Syllable, and ſoften 
the hard ſound of c and g, and to lengthen 
th; as can, cane; rac, race; hug, huge; bath, 
bathe, &c. E final is not of this Quality in 
all Syllables; as in me, the, &c. It does not 
lengthen the Sound after two Conſonants; 
as Badge, Revenge, &c. It adds nothing to 
theſe Words, one, gone, ſome, &c. IIs a 
different Syllable in ſome foreign Words; as 
Jeſſe, Hege, Noe, Phebe, Salome, Simile, &c. 
It's filent at the End of Words after 4; as 
due, true, cc. Tr”. 7 
The Vowel i before r, with another Con- 
ſonant, ſounds like ; as Sirname, Bird, & c. 
It ſounds like ee, in Shire, Machine, &c. In 
ſome Words it's not pronounced at all ; as, 
in Veniſon, Salisbury, &c. When i comes be- 
fore er or on, or after ſt, it ſounds like the 
y Conſonant ; but take heed not to write) 
but i; as, Bullion, Collier, Oueſtion, &c. It 
never ends a Word without the Vowel e; 
as reftifie, crucifie, &c. Obſerve, tho' y does 
ſupply the Place of ie, at the End of Words, 
(as remarked before) yet after long f and f 
it's thought ie is better to be uſed than ). 

O ſounds like the proper Diphthong oo, in 
do, doing, move, prove, &c. It ſounds like 
Fx ih | am 
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ee in Women, &c. Its loſt in Damoſel, Nitho- 
las, Carrion, Chariot, &c. It ſounds like u 
generally before hn in, u, 1, v; as, Colours 
Comfort, Worſhip, Glove, &c. except ſtowe, 
hove, &c. It rarely ends a Word except ſome 
few monoſyllables ; as, to, too, two, who, .&c. 
which ſounds like the Diphthong .. 
The Vowel u ends no Engliſh Word, enn 
cept ſome few]; as hau, thou, lian, and adieu; 
but when Words end with the ſound. of u, 
the Vowel e is added, or the Diphthong et, 
as, true, Ague, new, few, &c. 8 
U after g ſounds not, but the # gives the 
Z a hard guttural Sound, as in gueſe, plaguey 
rogue, &c. It's ſounded before 1 in conftrite” 
conſtur] miſconſirne, &c. though written af 


7 


sf OS 1 
U is always written after q, but not ſound - 
ed; as in quail, quick, &c. (See Letter q.) 
U is mute in many Words; as in build, 
guard, gueſt, buy, &c. yet muſt be written. 
The Vowel y, after a Vowel or Conſonant; 
ſometimes ſounds e long; as in mercy, honey, 
Cc. and often i long; as in pry, try, ph, &c. 
It's join'd at the End of Words with a, e, o, 
and forms a Diphthong, as may, key, joy, Gu. 
but ſeldom found in the Middle of Words, 
except Egypt, hymn, rhyme, ſyftem, and ſome. 
few more derived from the Greek, © 


The 
i a 


The Vowel w, at the End of Words, fol- 


lows a, e and o; as ſaw,dew, low, c. form- 


ing a Diphthong, like the y. 


| InTeRROGATORY IV. 
What Sound has the Vowel a, before I, Ja, Il, and  ? How 
are the Particles a, an and the placed befoxe a Noun ? Is not 2 
filent in ſome Words? Does @ ever end any Engliſh Word ? 


When is the Vowel e ſilent ? When does it ſeund like ee? Is not 


the Sound of e at the End of Words variouſly written? How does. 
e ſound at the End of Words after / or r ? What's e final, and 
when uſed? Does e final lengthen all Syllables ? In what Words 
does it add nothing to their Sound ? In what Words does e final 
make a diſtin& Sound? When is it quieſcent or mute? When 


does i found like « ? In what Words like ee? When has it 


no Sound? When does ; ſound like the y Conſonant ? Does 5. 


end any Word without the Vowel e? What's your Obſervation 


upon e In what Words does.s found like the proper Diph- 
thong oo When like & When is it mute? When does it 
found like 2 Does o frequently end Words ? Does à often 
end Words? When it does, is not the Vowel e commonly ad- 
ded ? What's the Uſe ot # after g? Is « ſounded before 7, tho 
written after it ? Is z always written after g When is « filent ? 
How does y Vowel ſound ? Does not y at the End of Words, 
when joined to a, e, or o, form a Diphthong ? Is y often uſed 
in the Middle of Words? Does not av Vowel end words? 


THIIITITEIIIESEF 22040405 440000 
Of Diphthongs, Triphthongs, Vc. 


5 Diphthong is the meeting of two 
Vowels in one Syllable' making a di- 


ſtint Sound; and is either Proper or Im- 
Proper : They are proper when both the 
Vowels ſound ; as at in fair, au in laud, _ 

| and 
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and improper when but one; as, ea in heart 
bread, c. 1 
The proper Diphthongs are Six, ai, au, ee, 
oi, 00, and ou; as, in hair, fraud, breed, void, 
tool, louſe, Sc. 15 Apes 
The improper Diphthongs are Nine, aa, 
ea, eo, en, ie, oa, oe, ue and ui; as, in Aaron, 
people, pea, pleuratic, yield, coaſt, doe, due, build, 
WC | 


The proper Diphthongs, az, au, oi, and on, 
are uſed at the Beginning and Middle of 
Words ; but ay, aw, oy, and ow at the End 
of Words; as, gay, law, boy, bo, Sc. : 

The proper Diphthongs don't always re- 
tain their mixt Sound; as, ai in villain, fome- 
times ſounds e, or i ſhort, like villen or vil- 
lin: And the improper Diphthongs have great 
Variety in their Sounds ; the Knowledge of 
which may be gained by careful Obſerva- 
tion. 1 1; 

A Triphthong is the Meeting of three 
Vowels in one Syllable; as, eau in beauty, 
ieu in lieu, adieu; 1ew in View ; ſome ſay 1 
with a Diphthong after Q, makes a Triph- 
thong; as in Queen, Quoit, &c, Tis indeed 
the meeting of three Vowels in one Sound, 
but the # always follows q, and is obſcure ; 
and therefore not properly a Triphthong. 
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| F InTERROGATORY V. 
What's a Diphthong ? When is a Diphthong ſaid to be proper ? 
When Improper? How many proper Diphthongs are there? 
| C | How 


'] 


How many Improper ? Are the proper Diphthongs ai ai, au, a 
and oz, uled at the End of Words? Do the proper Diphthongs 
always retain their mixd ſound ? Is there not variety of cron 
in the Improper too? What's a Triphthong ? Does , with a 

Diphthong after 9 make a Triphthong ? 
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The various Sounds, Oc. of Diphthongs. 


A I (as was ſaid befo1e) ends no Engliſh 
Word, only ay; as clay, aay, Sc. ai 
ſounds ſtrong i in brain, but more ſoft in repair; 
Many Words of the ſame Sound; as dare 
Ware, pare, &c: muſt be written with are, 
not air; ai ſometimes ſounds e or ſhort; 
as captain, curtain, &c. ai in Hebrew proper 
Names of the Bible, are ſounded ſeperate ; 
as Sinai, &c. 

The Diphthong au in aunt, gauge, &c. 
loſes the u. 

The Diphthong ee loſes one e in Beelzebub, 
and ſome other Hebrem Words. 

The Diphthong oo ſounds like u in foot, 
ſboot, Sc.; it never begins nor ends any Ex- 
glſh Word. 
The Diphthong oz ſometimes ſounds like 
00 ; as, _ Sc. After the Diphthong ou | 
ſoft muſt be written, not C; as, houſe, 
mouſe, Sc. unleſs u interpoſes, and then c 
is written; as 0wce, bounce, flounce, Gc. 
The Im er Di phthong ea, is pronounced 

e long, 


% 


long, in appear, dear, &c. e ſhort, in ſleady; 
bread, &c. a ſhort in beark, heart, &c. and 
ea ſounds a long, in wear, fear, &c. like 
Ware. l 


— 
. 


The Diphthong eo, ſounds o, in Georgia, 5 


Sc. e long in peopled, &c. but e ſhort in - 

leopard, &. „ 
The Diphthong er, is to be written in the 

Beginning and Middle of Words; but ew at 

the end; as Eunuch, plenreſy, renew, due, 

Fc. and both ſound long. 

The Diphthong ie at the End, oft ſounds 


i, or e long; as cruci, buſie, & c. e ſhort in 


fierce, c. but it ſounds e long in yield, &c. 
The Diphthong oa ends no Erglith Word; 
It ſounds like the Diphthong ai in goal; like 
du, in broad, &c. but it's uſual ſound is - 
long; as, moat, cloak, &c. e 
The Diphthong oz is pronounced o long, in 
| foe, ſoe, &c. but obſcure and ſilent in oecono- 
my, ſolbeciſn, &c. It's parted in albet, &c. 
The Diphthong we at thegEnd after g not 
only lengthens the foregoing Vowel, but 
hardens the ſound of g; as intrigue, rogue, 
& c. In enſue, purſue, &c. the e is ſilent, and 
the improper Diphthong pronounced long. 
The Impoper Diphthong ui in bruit, ſuit, 
fruit, &c. ſounds # long; but i long in guile, 
guide, &c. and i ſhort in build, guiſe &c. 
Note, you are to obſerve that in ſpelling 
Cuſtom (that fooliſh Law) oft prevails a- 
De gainſt 


. [12] 


gainſt Reaſon ; for dote, has the ſame Sound 
as boat, tho' differently written: Difficul- 
ties you will meet with if you'd write true; 
but theſe by dilligent Care and Obſervation 
you'll ſoon conquer; and attain in time to 
write Engliſh competently true ; Remem- 
bring this, that true ſpelling adorns a bad 
Hand, and ſets it off to far better Advantage 
than fair Writing can commend itſelf with 
falſe Engliſh; the One will appear before a 
_ Critick with eApplauſe; while the other 
bluſhes to be ſeen by the meaneſt Schollar. 


. 1 
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InTERROGATORY VI. 5 

What Variety of Sound has the proper Diphthong ai? In 
what Words does au loſe the Sound of « ? What do you re. 
mark frem the Diphthong ee | What from ? What from ou ? 
What do you note from the Improper Diphthong ea? What 
from co? What from ey? What from ie? What from oa? 
What frem the Improper Diphthong e? What from uc? And 
what do you remark from the Improper Diphthong zi? Dees 
not Cuſtom of prevail againſt Reaſon in Spelling, 


FFF 
Of Conſonants. 


Conſonant is a Letter that ſounds not 

without a Vowel; they are in Number 

Twenty-one, viz. bed fghjklmnpq 

r{tvwxyz. OE 

They are pronounced by ſeveral Organs or 

Inſtruments of Speech; thus, b, f, p, m, and 
R 


f 


Bi oe 
vo, by the Lips, and therefore called Labials 
or Lip-letters; c, s, x, and 2, are ſounded 
by the Teeth, and therefore term'd Dentals, 
fibilant or hiſſing Letters; the r by reaſon of 
its ſnarling Sound, is term'd Canine or bark 
ing; d, I, n, and t, are called Linguals, 
being ſounded by the Tongue, g, k, q, and 
y, are pronounced by the Pallate or Roof, 
and therefore called Pallatines or Gutturals.. 
The Conſonants are likewiſe thus diſtin- 
cuiſhed ; viz. b, c, d, f, g, k, p, q, and t, 
are called Mutes; l, m, n, r, x, and 
Semivowels or Half Vowels; Of theſe Six, 
Wur J, m, n, r, are called Liquids, by Rea- 
ſon of that eaſy motion with which they 
glide nimbly away after a Mute in the ſame 
Syllable; as, pre, in preface, &c. 


ln 


— 0 ** 


+ InTErROGATORY VII. iQ 

What's a Conſonant? How many are there? How are they 

pronounced? How, and which do you call Labials, or Lip-letters ? 

Which are Dentals ? What Letter is calledWanine ? What Let- 

ters are called Linguals ? Which of the Conſonants Are term'd 

Gutturals ? Are the Conſonants any otherways diſtinguifhed ? 

Which do you call Mutes? Which of e'm are Semivowels ? 
Which Liquids ? and why fo called? 


—— + 
- Of Capitals. 


'$ Apitals or Great Letters are in proper 
Names of Perſons, Places, Ships, Rivers, 
N every 


L 14 


every Emphatical Word, firſt Word in every 
Line in Poetry, and always after a. Period: 
A whole Sentence when very remarkable; 
2 HOLINESS TO THE L ORD, 
# . 
The Pronoun I, and Particle (or Inter- 
jection) O, are always wrote with Capitals. 
Reaſon will allow (tho Cuſtom does not) 
the Perſonal Pronouns, Thou, Jou, He, She, 


Me, Ne, They, &c. to be wrote with Capitals, 


as well as the Perſonal Pronoun J. 


—_ * 


InTERROGATORY VIII. »” 

What are Capitals, and when uſed ? Are not the Pronoun 
J, the Particle and Interjection O, wrote with Capitals? 
Ought not, Thou, You, He, She, &c. to be written with Capi- 


tals too? 


Seeed + $4444 . . 


The various Sounds of the Conſonants. 
HE FBnfonants, bdfhjklmnp 


qr v z have no great Variety in their 
Sound, but c g { t w x have | 
B is oft written, but is filent, as in debt, 
dumb, Bdellium, &c. ſometimes it ſounds like 
t as in ſubtilty; and often lengthens the Syl- 
lable like e final; as in climb, comb, &c. pro- 
nounced clime, come. {6 
C by the. Old Saxons was always ſounded 
hard like &, but by us only before a . 
- 


* 


and y; as, can, , coſt, cut, BT crane, &c. but 
betors e 1 and y, it ſounds ſoft ke S; as 
celler, city, tendency, (5c. except ſome Greek 
Words, as Aceldama, ſcepiick, &c. where it 


ſounds like E. 


C is uſually written tho” not ſounded be- 
tween a Vowel and a &; as black, ſtack, 


jack, &c. but not between two Conſonants; 


as think, ſilnk, drink, &c. except clinch, It is 
mute in chiſm, deſcent, aſcent, &c. 

Note, C terminating. a Word, ſounds 
hard without the E; and therefore may be 
thought by ſome to be ſuperfluous, and un- 
neceſſary in the examples above, black, Kc. | 


as in Platonic, Moſaic, 


Ch in ſome Words purely Engliſh,” haves 
peculiar ſound both before and after àa Vow- 


el, as chance, reach, &c. but in Words deri- 


ved from the Greek and Hebrew, ch ſounds 
k whether in the Begining, Middle or End; 

as, Chimbam, 5 aruch, Kc, except 
Rachel, cherubim, &c. which retain their na- 
tural Sonnd. Ch, in Words derived from the 


French ſounds like ſo; as, machine, chaiſe, 


chevaleer, 8c. but in choir, chorreſter, cþ ſounds 
qu, like quire, &c. 
D tho written in many Words is quiet | 


. cent or -mute ; as, in hedge, badge, lodge, 
&c. In ſome Words of more than one Syl- 
lable its not doubled (tho N IPL as, 


in troden, ſhadow, WINdOWD, Hina 
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Ed ending a Verb is oft abbreviated in- 
to t as hurned, burnt ; laughed laught, &c. 

F ſounds like v in the Particle of, but 
with a tine Aſpiration in off, at a Diſtance, as 
ſtand off &c. Fin the Singular Number; as 
wiſe, life, ſtaff, is changed to v in the Plu- 
ral; as wives, lives, ſtaves, &c. except 
dwarf, proof, which have s in the Plural, as 
dwarfs, proofs. * 5 

G before ao ul ander, has a hard Guttu- 


ral ſound; as, gat, got, gun, glaſs, grow, &c. 


It ſounds hard at the end of a Syllable too; 
as, ſing, hag, dog, &5c. unleſs ſoftned by d, or 


e, as, ſinge, dodge, &c. 


before e, i and y, has a ſoft, dental 
hifling Sound; as geſture, ginger, gybſie, &c. 
But proper Names of the Holy Bible, as, 
Geba, Gthon, Gilboa, and ſome few others, as 
Gibſon, Gilman, Gilbert; and in ſome com- 
mon Words, as, geld, get, gild, girl, gig, 
give, anger, begin, begirt, &c. are excepted, 
the being ſounded hard. | 

x, is mute in reign, gnam, gnat, G c. yet 
mult be written. 

h in the Beginning of Words ſounds g 
hard, as, . ghoſt, &c. but at the End of ſome 
Words; as, laugh, rough, &c. it ſounds like 
f; in moſt other Words, gh is ſilent, as in 
high, mighty, nigh, ought, &c. and ſeems ad- 
ded only to lengthen the Syllable. | 

His (by a vulgar Error) ſaid to be no Let- 

ter, 
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ter, but a Note of Aſpiration; but, in Hill, 
hare, hell, &c. was it to be omitted, the 
Words would have a different Signification 
and Sound too; and be ill, ell, are. 
H indeed is ſilent in many Words, (as 
many of the Letters frequently are) as, in 
ah! ob! Jebovab, Chriſt, &c. and in bear, 
hear, &c. it ſeems to be no more than an 
Aſperate, or Breathing, as tis in hill, hell, &c. 
yet cannot be left out, without rendering 
thoſe Words improper, and ſo conſequently 
muſt be a Letter. 1 : 
J is always ſounded like g ſoft; as, in 
jaw, jot, joint, juſt, judge, Jude, &c. and 
whenever this ſoft Sound comes before a, o, 
or 1, j not g is uſually written. | 
K in knife, knit, knee, knot, c. muſt be 
written tho' it's Quieſcent, or ſounds not. 
L in the Word Colonel, Sounds like 7, 
(like Coronel) L is ſilent in half, calf, balm 
ſtalk ſalmon &c. wo | 
L ending Monoſyllables is uſually doubled, 
as, ball, bell, roll, fall, bull, &c. but if a Con- 
ſonant is added to it, or a Diphthong before 
it, then its written with a — I, as ſhall 
ſalt ;, fell felt; hail, veal, oyl, &c. Words of 
more than one Syllable that end in muſt 
be written with a ſingle l; as, hurtful duti- 
ful, cc. except the Verb rebellto diſtioguiſh 
it from the Noun Rebel. OY 


== M when 


Ju 

M when it ends Words of one Syllable 
muſt be written fingle, as, crum, rum, plum, 
&c. it founds like # in accompt. | 

In theſe Words, limn, hymn, damn, condemn, 
&c.7 is loſt in the Pronunciation” 

P is Quieſcent or mute, in pſalm, receipt, 
tempt, empty, exempt, conſumption, 8c. 

Pp is uſually ſounded 7 as triumph, ſulpher, 
8c. but if it be in two Syllables, its other- 
wiſe ; as, /hep-herd, Clap-ham, 8c. 

2 is never written without the Vowel u; 
as, quit, quaint, &c. q, in Words derived 
from the Latin, &c. ſounds k, as, riſque, Li- 
quor, oblique, antique, &c. It ends no Word 
without ue after it. . 

The proper Sound of fis ſoft, as in his, 
has, ad vi ſe, &c. but in ſome Words it ſounds 
hard like &, as eaſe, raſor; and Words of 
the third Perſon Singular, as, ſhe bears, he 


hears ; and Words of the plural Number, as, 


names, worms, c. and ſome Proper Names; 


as, Jeſus, F oſeph, &c. ; 
Long ſis never uſed at the end ofa Word 


nor immediately after the ſhort s, but gene- 


rally at the Beginning of a Word before a 


| Vowel; as, ſeem, ſave, fight, ſon, ſure, &c. tis 


uſed alſo in the middle of a Word; as, heſi- 
tate, barſhneſs, &c. but not when it comes be- 
fore f or &; as, transfigure, basket, & c. At 
the end of Words after a, e, and i, ff is uſed ; 
as, braſs, leſs, bliſs, * us, yes, this, and 
ſome few, are excepte If 


- 


5 &” 5 


If a Syllable be added to Words ending 
in ſs, one is loſt, as remiſs, remiſneſs, c. but 
if the Syllable (that's added) begins with a 
Vowel, they are both retain d; as, treſpaſs, 
treſpaſſes, Sc. | is never written after x but e 
as exceed, &c. See Letter x. ſ is ſilent in 
iſle, iſland, Sc. Fn 
*'Tis a General Rule to write Words that 
have the Sound of ſ whether in the Beginning 
or Middle, with ſ, yet many are excepted ; 
as, ceaſe, cell, cent, city, cynick, cancer, con- 
ceit, decide, &c. which you muſt obſerve, 
T fometimes ſounds like hiſſing /, when 
it comes before i, and followed by another 
Vowel; as, portion, nation, ©c, but when 
it begins a Word, as, tie, tier ce, &c. or fol- 
lows | x s or 7, it retains its natural Sound; 
as, Phaltiel, commixtion, ſuſtain, loſtier, &c. 
is wrote before all the Vowels, but 
never follows 'em without ſilent e after it, 
or at leaſt underſtood ; as, vain, vine, Vulture, 
have, leave, live, love, ſav'd, lov'd, &c . It 
follows J and r; as, calve, carve, ſtarve, &c. 
the Conſonant, is written before all the 
Vowels; except u, as, war, wet, wit, worth, 
Sc. when placed before h it comes after it 
in the Pronunciation; as, white, (bite) 
wheat, (heat) c. It is ſilent before r as, 
Wrap, write, &c. It follows the Conſonants 
d ſtand th; as, dwarf, ſwine, twine, thwick, 


XN ſel- 


thwak &c, 
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& ſeldom begins any Word, but prope: 
Names; as, Xantippe, Xenophon, Xeron, 
c. it's, placed in the Middle or End of com- 
mon Words; as, anxious, fluxion, ax, box. fi æ, 
&c. it has ſometimes c after it; as, exceed, 
exceſs, &c. but never ſ; when x is in the 
Original, you write neither; as, exempt, cx2- 
cute, c. The Sound of x is expreſs'd vari- 
ous ways, and therefore requires a careful 
Obſervation ; ſometimes tis expreſs' d by cks 


as ſtocks, ſticks, æc. by ks, as bocks, looks, c. 


by ce in the Middle of Words, when e or i 


follows, as accent, accident, &c. often by &, 
as action, perfection, &c. and by é at the 
End of Words; as, acte, effects. 

Tthe Conſonant, is placed before any of 
the Vowels; as, yarn, yet, you, yield, yux, &c, 


6 


WE 


 InTERROGATORY IX. | 

What's your Obſervation of the . Conſonant & ? How did the 
Old Saxons found e? How is it ſounded by us? Is it written 
between a Vowel and a 4? When is it not written? What tur- 


ther do you remark of c? What Variety have you in the Sound 


of eb? What do you ebſerve fom 4? What from the Termi 
nation e? How ſounds f? How does g ſaund before a C J and 
» ? How before e i and y? What's your exception to this Rule? 
When is g ſilent? How ſounds the Double Conſonant g4 ? Is 
h properly a Letter or a Note of Aſpiration * How Sounds j? 
In what Words is & Quieſcent * Where does / ſound like 2 
When is it ſilent? What's your Obſervation in writing of / ? 
What of u In what Words is » Mute? Where is þ ſilent ? 
How does ph ſound ? Is 9 ever wrote without the Vowel 2? 
When does g ſound like 1 Does it end any Word? What's 
the proper Sound of 5 ? In what Words does it Sound: hard like 
x When is long /to be written, and when not? When is ſs to 
be uſed 7 Is . to be written after x ? Are all Words that have 

the 
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the Sound of s written with ? What Variety has the Sound of 
t? Where is v wrote? Where the Conſonant 9 How does 
it ſound before þ? Where is it ſilent? What's the Remark up- 
on x? Is not the Sound of x expreſs'd variouſly? How is 

Conſonant placed? 8 . f 15 
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PART II. Of Syllables. 


« He Second Part of Engliſh Grammar 
treats of Syllables, and how to put 
a due Accent and Pronunciation upon them. 


A Syllable is a diftin& and proper Sound, 50 


made either of a Vowel alone; as, a, o, or 
joined with one or more Conſonants; as, 
am, art, length, c. or of a Diphthong or 
Triphthong ; as, boy, view, lieu, &c. 

There's but one Vowel (or a Dipththon 
or Triphthong) in one Syllable ; except e Fd 
nal be added to lengthen the former Vowel, 
or u after q, as, hate, rode, age, ace, quit, vein, 
view, &c. i ths 

A Syllable rarely conſiſts of more than 
eight Letters, as ſirength, &c. * 

A Syllable is long when a Vowel ends it, 
or followed with h, gh, gm, gn, or e final ; 
or by a Diphthong or Thriphthong, as, ab! 
high, phlegm, feign, thine, you, lieu, &c. 

A Syllable is ſhort when it ends with one 
or more Conſonants; as, hadnefs, goodneſs, 


Juneſs, &c. 
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A Word has as many Syllables as there 
are diſtin&t and proper Sounds; as, in repen- 
tance, Oc. there are three Syllables, being ſo 
many diſtin Sounds. * 
No Number of Conſonants can form a 
Syllable. They are ſo called, becauſe they 
make no proper Sound but when joined to 
a Vowel. | 5 
A Word of one Syllable, as bad, bed, &c 
is called a Monoſyllable. 
A Word of two Syllables, as, badneſs, 
bedſtead, &c. is termed a Diſlyllable. 
A Word of three Syllables, as, repentance, 
&c: is called a Triſyllable. 
And a Word of four Syllables, as, com- 
panion, &c. (to as many Syllables as may be 
in a Word) is called a Polyſyllable. 


— Am... cats 


4 InTERROGATORY X. 

What does the Second Part of Grammar treat of? What is 

a Syllable ? How made? Is there any more than one Vowel 
in a Syllable? How many Letters may a Syllable conſiſt of ? 
When is a Syllable ſaid to be long? When ſhort ? How many 
Syllables does a Word confiſt of? Will any Number of Conſo- 
nants make a Syllable? What do you call a Word of one Sylla- 
ble? What a Word of two Syllables ? What three? And what's 


2 Ward called that has, 4, 5, 6, Sc. Syllables. a 


of 
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Of Spelling, or Dividing a Word ano 
Es Syllables. 12 


Pelling is the right diſtinguiſhing of Syl- 
ibis or, 'tis taking 2 Word N 
into proper Parts, in Order to ſhew their 
true Pronunciation and Original!. 
The beſt General Rule for dividing a 
Word into Syllables that I know, is this: 
Stop at every Vowel, and join the following 
Conſonant or Conſonants (if the Sound will 
permit) to the next Vowel; as, in be-d-ti- 
tude, ca-la-mi-ty, &c. 5 2 
But if the Sound will not permit the Word 
thus to be divided; then the Conſonants 
muſt be ſeperated, and part joined with the 
following Vowel ; as, con- tem- plate, raj-ter. 
Compound Words are always ſeperated, 
that their Compounding Parts may appear 
in dividing the Syllables; as, un-taugbt, 
miſ-lead, high-way-man, &c. . 
X in Words of many Syllables, muſt al- 


ways (in dividing them) be joined to the 


Vowel foregoing ; as, re-lax-a-ti-on, tax-d- 
ti-· on, Vex-a-tH-0n, &c. " 
Primitive and Derivative Words are devi 
died according to their Original; as; boaſi-edy 
 fool-iſh, learn-ed-ly, &c. Except Words ac- 
"i ; | cented 
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cented in the laſt Syllable; as, ad-mit, per- mit, 
be- gin, c. which (having a Termination 
added to them) are thus devided; ad nit- ted, 
per- mit- ted, be- gin- ning, &c. the Reaſon of 
which is, the Conſonants t and u ſoundin 
ſhort are double, (Sze Orthography, O5. 1.) 
Primitive Words that end in e, as write, love, 
forgive, &c. having the Termination ing added 
to them, are thus devided ; drit- ing, lov-ing, 
for. giu- ing, &c. the e being always left out 
in the Primitives, when the Termination ing 
is added, but if any other Termination be ad- 
ded, tis not ſo; as, writ-er, lov-er for- given, 
& c. But where caſting away the e would 
create confuſion, I adviſe to retain it; as, 


finge ſinge-eth, to diſtinguiſh it from ſing-eth. 


— 1 
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| InTERROGATORY XI. 

What's Spelling? What General Rule have you for Spelling? 
Tf the Sound will not permit, how then? How are compound 
Words devided ? How is æ appiyd in deviding Polyſyllables, &-. 
How are Primitive and Derivative Words devided ? How are 
Primitive Words devided that end in e having the Terminati- 


on img added ? How when any other Termination is added? 
ere 
Other . Orthographical Obſervations. 


T O write Engliſh any. thing tollerable, 
the diſtin Sound of each Syllable is 
moſt carefully to be attendęd to? therefore 

l | 8 . you 
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you. muſt be ſure to repeat every long Word 
. Syllabically (i. e. Syllable by Syllable) be- 
fore you write it; thus; un. re- con- ci la-· ble ct. 
Ob ſer vation, 1. If the laſt Syllable - of any 
primitive Word, r. end in b d gIm np ory, 
they ſound ſhort, and have commonly thoſe 
Letters doubled when a Termination is ad- 
ded; as, rob, robbing ; bid, bidding; rag, rag- 
ged; fulfil, fulfilled ; Crum, crummea;, run, run- 
ning; clip, slipper ; bar, barred, &c. But this 
Rule has its exceptions. _ Ws 


. 


Ob. 2. Words ending in ance, ence, ounce, and 
aunce, are commonly written with c; as, abun- 
dance, expence, renounce, &c. ſo are Words 
that end in ace ice, and uce, as mace, mice, 
ſeduce, reduce, &c. except baſe, ſenſe, excuſe, 
&c. which you muſt carefully obſerve. 

Ob. 3. The Diphthong ag muſt be writ- 
ten in Aaron; ea in bear, ſwear, &c. tho' it 
ſounds a long like bare; and in beart, hearken, 
ec. ea ſounds a ſhort, like hart; ea you write 
in bread, breaſt, beard, &c. tho' the Sound be 

e ſhort, like bred, c. TY ni 
O0. 4. You generally write rſe at the end 

of Words, not rce, as Low horſe, Se. 
Ob. 5. There are many. Words. that may 
be ſpelt various ways; as, complete, dr com- 
pleat ; extreme, or exlream; afraid, or affraid; 
accrue, or accrew; alom, allum or alum ; -cheer 
or crane 8 on 4" 
* 6. Tis a General Rule to write Words 

| ; By that 


Ws 
that have the Sound of /, whether in the Be- 
inning or Middle, with ſ; yet there are many 
Words that are excepted; as, ceaſe, cell, cent, 
city, Cynick, cancer, conceit, decide, &c. 
Ob. 7. Ii before a Vowel or Diphthong 
enerally ſounds ſi or ſh; (as remarked be- 

ore upon Letter t,) as, ſection, oration, &c. 
except, iſt, When / comes before 1; as, 
queſtion, fuſtian, &c. 2. Proper Names are 
excepted, as Pbaltiel, &c. 3. Comparatives 
in er, and Superlatives in . from Adnouns 
ending in ty, as mighty, migbtier, might ieſt, &c. 
4. Verbs ending in 1), having a Termination 

added; as, pity, pitied, &c. 5. When ti begins a 
Word; as, tie, tied, &c. ds 
O0. 8. Si, ci and ti, oft happens the ſame 
in Sound; to know when to write one, and 
when the other, take this General Rule. 

All Derivative Words, whofe Primitives 
end with de, ſor ſe; have ſi added to the 
Termination; as, perſwade, perſwaſion ; con- 
Feſs, confeſſion; 975 confuſion, &c. It with 
ce or ck, then ci is uſed; as, grace, gracious 
muſick muſician, &c. But if the Primitive 
Word end in t or te then ti is written; as, 
ſect, ſection; imitate, imitation, &c. except 
permit, permiſſion; ſubmit, ſubmiſſion; extent 
extenſion, &c. : 

Oh. 9. There are many Words that re- 
ſemble the ſame Sound (ſometimes are the 
ſame) yet have different Significations, oy 

| or 
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for thatReaſon muſt, for diſtinction, be differ- 


ently ſpelt too. | 


Thus altar for ſacrifice, and alter to change; 
arrant, notorious; errant, wandring, and errand, _ 
a meſſage 3 boar, a beaſt; boor, a clown, and hore, 


a bole, &c. Theſe and innumerable more, 


you'll meet with alphabetically ranged in 


Cole's Diftionary, and in moſt of the common 
Spelling Books: and would you avoid the 


Errors that theſe Similitudes of Sounds are 


apt to betray you into in writing, you muſt 
be very careful in your . Obſervations there- 
upon "26; | 


a n — 
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InTEMOOATORT XII. 


What's to be obſerved in writing true Engliſh ? When Pri- 
mitive Words end in 34g I un or, are they not doubled 
when a Termination is added? Are Words that end in ance, 
ence, ace, ice, &c. uſually wrote with c? What's your 3d Ob- 


ſervation * What's your 4th Obſervation ?, Are not ſome 
Words ſpelt various ways? What's your 6th. Obſervation ? 
How does i ſound before a Vowel ? What's your Exceptions 
to this Rule? Does not , ci and ti often ſound alike ? What's 
your Rule to know when to write one, and when the other? 
What's your qth Obſervation of Words that are of the ſame 
Sound, but differently ſpelt, &cce. 


3 
Notes or Marks, belonging to Syllables. 


IX Notes or Marks of Pronunciation 


belong to a vis. Spirit, Time, 


4 4 


Arcent, Apoſtrophur, Hyphen, and Dyallifis 


he 


[ 80 

The 9 if; r Breathing is twofold; either 
ſoft or ſmall; as in ear, wt, expreſſed by 
this Note ( ), or harſh and thick, as in hen, 
bert, expreſled thus ((). 

The Time, Meaſure or Quantity of a Sylla- 
ble, is either ſhort, marked thus C) zor long, 
marked thus ( o as caiſ-84, is a Word of 
two Syllables, the firſt long, tother ſhort. 

One 168 Syllable is (in Sound) equal to two 
Mort. Two long Syllables make a Sponde 
foot, as hnſ-band: One long and two ſhort, 
a Dadyl, as Cour-ti-&, By theſe two Feet 
or Meters, a Sponde and a Dactyl, Engliſb 
Verſe [ as ſome allow J is meaſured, But 
that Il] leave to the Poets to determine. 

The Accent is the extenſion of the Voice 
in pronouncing one Syllable or more in a 
Word louder and ſtronger than the reſt ; 
thus marked F J. Its place is uncertain, for 
it happens ſometimes on the firſt Syllable, - 
the laſt but one, and the laſt Syllable of a 
Word; as, benefit, abhertive, applaud, &c. 
ſome Words are 5 diſting gullbed by the 
Accent, as a.collef, (or ſhoes 1 Pra 4 to 
collect {the King's Tax); 5 a When” it is 


double, it ſhows the following Conſonant is 
pronounced double; as pf-ty, vo;-mit, c. 
A Hyphen or Note of Connexion, is a ſtreight 
ſhort line made thus ( —2 3 and i is uſed in 
joining compound Words together, as foot- 
&c. Is uſed alſo at the end of a line 
in 


ſtool, 


[26] 7 
in dividing a Word; in doing which Care 
muſt be taken not to break*the Syllable. 
When it is longer than ordinary it's termed 
an Elipſit; and uſed when ſome Wordt, 
or Syllables, Oc (which the Author havi 
no mind to expreſs) are left out, for the Read- 
er to Gueſs at, as K & for King George. 
A Dyalhſis is only two Points 398 05 
placed over the Vowels in a Word;(which S 
therwiſe would make aDiphthong) N 
them into two Syllables 3 as, Caius, & c. 

An Apoſtrophui, is a Note or Mark, Which 
ſhews the want of ſome Letter, or Lettets,. 
in a Word, left out for quicker Pronunciation; 
as, I'll, for 1 will, A for it is," Naum for. 
„ fi rt 
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InTERROGATORY XII. 


How many Notes of / Pronunciation: belong to E ? 
What do you mean by the Spirit or 9 a Syllable? What 
the Time or Quantity P. Is one long Syllable equa to to ſhort 
in Time or Meaſure? What; Syllabies malte a Sponde Fogt ? 
What a N ? Is not Engliſh Verſe ſaid 9 meaſured Þy 
two Feet or nde? What's the Accent? 


eters; Peg 4 Spõ 


What's a Hyphen? What is it called when it's longer klau dual 
What's a Dyalliſis? What's an Apoſtrophu: ? 


» 
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Other Accidental Notes bolonging to. 


THERE are Eleven other Accidental 
Notes. Viz. A Parentheſis, an Aſte- 
riſin, an Obelisk, a Parallel, a Caret, an In- 

x, 4 Paragraph, a Section, a Paratheſis or 
Brackets, a Quotation, an Irony, © 

vt. A Parent heſis is a Note uſed when a 
Sentence is incloſed within another, of which 
tis no part; as, teach me (I pray you) to torite, 
What's thus incloſed, is read in a T one ſome- 
thing lower than the Sentence tis in; and 
your pauſe at it is the ſame as at a Cclon, and 
is thus made (). wh"; 

24 Is An Aſterſim, thus made 
34 Is An Obelich, thus made f. 
4th Is A Parallel, thus made |. 

Theſe three are called Marginal Notes, 
and refers the Reader thereto, to explain 
what is neceſſary in any Diſcourſe, which 
ſometimes is done Y Figures or Letters in- 


eluded thus, (1)(2)(3)(4), (a) (H (c (d), &c. 

Sth is a Caret, thus made *, and is uſed 

where any interlined Word or Sentence 

15 and | 

ould come in, as Great the Lord Gray 
3 9 


to be ſeared, 
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Stb Is an Index thus made , and always 
ints to ſomewhat very temarkable.*' © © + 
9th A Paragraph, and is thus made J, it's 
uſed chiefly in the Hoh) Bible, and compre- 
hends all that may be ſaid in one paragarphi- 
cal Sentence. | i 
8th A Fection is thus made z, and is uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe in other Books, as a Pa- 
ragraph is in the Bible, and ſerves for the di- 
viding a Chapter into leſſer Parts. 
9th Is a Paratheſis or Brackets, thus made [] 
and is uſed to include Words of the ſame 
Signification with thoſe they are joined to; 
And is termed (by ſome) a' Note of Expoſi- 
tion. | „ | 
' Toth Is a Quotation, thus made, and ſhews 
a Paſſage out of an Author in his own Words; 
as, © I carry ( ſaid Simonides Yall my Goods 
M about me. + ERS 
| 1th Is an Irony, thus made; and is uſed 
when a Sentence is apply'd ee nas 
tural Meaning; as, Ser a kind Girl; (mea- 
ning a Whore). © RS QT ay 
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Iuxrzaxocaroar XW. 
What other Accidental Notes are there, and how many? 


What's a Parentheſis? What's an Aſterſim, Obelisk, and Parallel; 

how made, and what do they refer to? Are not theſe ſometimes 
ſupply'd by Letters, Figures, &c. What's a Caret, and how made? 
What an Index? What « Paragraph What's a Section, and 
how made? What a Paratheſia ? What a Quotation , And 
what's an Irony, and how made. eh, Gy | 


Stops 
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Stops or Points. 
Tops or Points are ak] in Reading or 
Writing to diſtinguiſh Sence, and to 
ew what Diſtince of Time muſt be obſerv- 
E. therein. 9 
There are . one or Stops ; viz. A 


Comma. * Semicolon, Colon, Period, a Note 
of Interrogation, and a Note of Exclamntion. 


A Comma ĩs a Point, at which you ſtop your 


Voice whilſt you may count One, and is 
thus made (, This is the moſt fre- 
quent Sto but of leaſt Force, uſed to diſ- 
_tioguiſh the leſſer Parts of a Sentence; 
"as, Righteous art thou, O Lord, &c. 
A Sammicoloa is 2 Point, at which ou ſtop. 
. your Voice whilſt you may count Two, and 
is thus made (;) This isa middle 
Diſtinction or Stop in a Sentence and carries 
a greater Streſs: as, The Lord is merciful and 
 Eraciour; &c. 
A Colon is a Point, at which you ſtop your 
VWoice whilſt you may count Three, and is 
thus made (:) —— This Point is uſed 
when there is full Sence, but not all expreſ- 
-Ted;as;) The End of all Things i is at" Hand- 
Be bl * Joter, wer 


A 


A Period is a 9 at 3 you ſtop your 
Voice whilſt you may count Four, and is 
thus made (.) is Pauſe or Stop is 
uſed at che em of En Sentence ; 3. as, 

- Fear God. Hos mm 1 

A Note of Interrogation is a Paine, at which | 

ou ſtop your Voice while ou may count 
22 and is thus made (7 —— This 
Is always uſed after a Queſtion ; as, What 
Youth deſerves Praiſe ? He that learns: his 
Book and is dmtiful to his Parents,” © 
A Note of Exclamation, or Aan M = 
Point, at which you ſtop your Voice while 
you may count Three, and is chus made (1 
fed after a pathetical Exclamation or 
Vehement Paſſion; as, *Tis ſtrange l that 
Man ſhould deny the Being of 4 God. 9 


The Marks, Noter, and Points. give ea 
and Ornament to Wricing ;'but'the Want eg 
them caules RY, Confuſion and - 
_ trariety. — 
In Reading you never breathe but at 1 
and unleſs you caefully regard that, vou 
| Pee and an the Senge-of "Og you 
rea . 

The, Voice varies in Reading according as 
the Subject Matter requires. 

In chearful Matters, the Voice muſt be 
eaſy; when we ſtrive, as for the Maſtery, ic 
muſt de erect and plain; in Abger, fierce, 

Bot: | * a harſh 
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harſh and thick; in Begging, ſoft; in Per- 
ſuading, grave; in Fear, ſhort; in Exhorta- 
tion ſtrong; and in Pity, maurnful: In brief, 
the Voice riſes and falls, as the ions are 


raiſed or , 
— — — rr P — * | 


| 9 . XV. . 

| What's the Uſe of Stops or Points? How many are there * - 
5 8 a Comma, how made, and what time do you pauſe or 
ſtop at it in Reading ? What's a Semicolon, c. What a Colon, 
De. What's a Period, and how made, Se. What's a Note of In- 
F. Se. And what's a Note of pation, SLY f 
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Fan 
of 8 Various Words or Parts of 
oY Speech. 


Word! is {the Sign of a Thought, 152 
Part of a Sentence or Speech; and is 
chat which conveys 4 to the Under- 
ſtanding. * 

The Words or Parts of Speech are Four, 
iz. Noun, Adnoun, Verb, and Particle. 
Under the Adnoun are compreliended Pro- 
nounm and Partieiple, commonly called two 
diſtiget Parts of Speech 

Unger the Particle (by reaſon of its diffe- 
rent Uſe and 8. znification) is comprehended 
Azroerb, Conjunttion, — ion, and Interjec- 


tion, 


£83 


tion, Haid to be four ding hae Speech 
too. . 4 Ke 
Note, The Noun, Adnoum Ind Vo? ate t Tr 
ed declinable Parts of Speech; but 
Particle is an indeclinable Part (i. e. it 
ries not it's Ending): The 8 or 2 
ry ings of the three firſt Parts are made, by 


what Grammarians call Accidents, vis. 


Cender, Caſe, Number, Mood, Tenſe. \Perſon, 
Ce. Gender, (aſe, and Declenſion, ate pe- 
culiar to Noun and Adnoun; Mood, Tenſe, 

and Perſon to Verb; and | Nuter is com- 

mon to them all. . 
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What's a Word? How n IE, are 


there? What's comprehended under the Adnoun ? What under 
the Particle? What do you note 1 Geideclinable you 0 
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Of Noun, Hic. the firſt Part of Speech. 


A Noun is the Name of tlie thing itſelf; 4 
as, a Boy, an Ox, the City, GC. 

The Particles uſually placed before the 
Noun, are a, an, or the; and 85 uiſh it 
from an Adnoun: a (or the) is placed before 
3 Conſonant, but an before a Foun, = as a- 
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Mie, Sometimes, indeed, (be) may be put 


before the Adnoun, but then a Noun is 
underſtood; as, Pompey the Great, i e. the 
great Emperor; the Goods, 1. e. the good 
Tong) of a perſon, Se. 


(A) before a Noun ſignifies as much as 
the numeral Adnoun One; as, a man, i. e. one 
man; and the before à Noun ſignifies almoſt 
the ſame with thts or that, and theſe or thoſe ; 
as, the man, i. e. this or that man; the men, 
i. e. theſe or thoſe men. 

When an Adnoun is joined to a Noun, the 
Particle is put before it; as, a or the good 
boy, an ill man, &c. brat eh 8 
Proper Nouns, and Nouns Defective com- 
monly are without the Particles preceding; 
and Nouns Common when uſed in a gene- 
ral Senſe; as, Alexander the Great; Honey is 
ſweet ; Man # mortal, i. e. every man. But 
proper Names of Ships, Rivers, Hills, &c. 
frequently: have; as, the Thames, the Britau- 
r 
be kinds of Nouns are two, proper and 
common, thus diſtingpiſhed, bis. 
A Noun is ſaid to be proper, when tis the 
ame of one ſingle Perſon or Thing; as, 
Samuel, London, Thames, &c. And 'tis Com- 


— 8 


mon, when tis the Name to all of the ſame 


kind; as, a mau, a cii), a table, &c. 


Jo theſe two . . y be ad- 
ded, called a Nown-Coll-flivt: * as, Propl He. 
which, ſigniſies many men, &. 

Nouns that want either the f ingular Num- 
ber or plural, are called Nowuns-Defe&ine ; 
as, Goode, Cloaths,: Riches, c. want the ſin- | 
gular Number; ale, honey, gold, &c. and pro- 
per Names, as John, James, Sarab, &c. are 
| Nouns Defectiue, wanting the plural Num- 
ber; which is obvious to the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity, the very Senle of the Words ve 
them . 

Ihere belong to a Noun fi Things, VIS. 
Fer W Cuſe, . * ; and 


* N 
ve 


Box r XVII. 79 opt | 
War s a Noun ? What are the Particles put before a Noan ? 
Is not the Particle 2he ſometimes pup before the Adnoun? What 
does à and ghe ſignily before a Noun ? When are thoſe Particles 
Put before the Adnoun ? What Nouns have not the Particles a, | 
an, and the put beſore them F Are not ſome proper Names ex 
cepted ? How many Kinds of Noans are there ? When is'a 
Noun ſaid to be Proper, when Common ? What-other Noun 
= be added to theſe ? What are ſuch Noung called that want 
N 2 or plural * How * things * to a 
oun 4 


. 
Gender. W 
TENDER, is a Mark co Aifinguiſh the 
* by: | Gender 


1 


—— — — io ue — — ee Ob -— ab eo enero een Se — —— — — Ha AED — —— —— 
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ter; as, a Male. Child; a Horſe. Colt; 


[ 38.] | 


Senders of Nouns are three, the Maſcu- 
line, Feminine and Neuter. . _ 


5 


The Maſculine {or Male] is known by be, 1 


| the Feminine [or Female] is diſtinguiſhed by 


ſhe; the Neuter (to diſtinguiſh Things void 
of Life) is known by it; as, he runs, be 


miles, it burns, &c. i. e. the man runs; the. 
woman ſmiles, the Fire burns, &c. . 3 4:00 


The Female Sex is oft diſtinguiſhed from 
the Male, by ending with eſs; as Emperor, 
Empreſs ;, Abbot, Abbeſs ; Duke, Dutcheſs, &c. 
To theſe may be added the Epicene; as, a 
Chila, a Colt, a Fox, &c. may be called Nouns 
Epicenes; and are no otherwiſe known aſun- 
der, than by ſome ſex-diſtinguiſhing Charac- 
| = it ; a Dog- 
o, &c. 8 


Di 
Fg < 
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_ ._ InTzRROGATORY XVIII. * 3 
What's Gender? How many Genders are there How diſ. 
tinguiſned / Is not the Female Sex always diſtinguiſhed from 
the Male? What other Gender ſas ſome call it) may be ad- 
T7 M0 GE IR 


644 Of Number. 1 4l 


UMBER is a Quantity, or that where- 
by any thing is numbered; as, one, 
two, &c. It is common to all the parts of 


- 


Speech but the Particle. 


1 


Numbers 


he Singular and Plu- 
ral: The ft ngular Number ſpeaks of one 
thing only, as a Boy; the Plural. Number is 
uſed of all Numbers above ane: a8, Behr, 
Sc. | 

* plural Number is ; eounanty: made. 
by adding to the Singular ; as, Deg, Dogs; | 
Hen, Hens ; Boy, Boys, &c. © © 
£ There are Exceptions to this Rule, which 
may be attained by diligent Obſervation, as 
Staff, Kniſe, Wift in the ſingular Number, 
make Staves, Knives, ON in the Para, as 
aforeſaid in Letter A Lonſe, Gooſe 
Foot, Ox, Man, Chi 2 Woman, Brother Tooth, 
&c. in the Singular; make Lite, Geeſe, F een, 
Oxen, Men, Children, Women, Bretheren, Teeth, 
Kc. in the Plural. But Sbeep, "a &C. are 
the ſame i in both Ne 


& 


1 


— — 
| Invzxrocaroky . 2 

What's Number ? Hew many Numbers are there; and how 

diſtinguiſhed ? How is the Plural Number commonly made? 


What's your Exceptions to this Rule ? But gre * 
the ſame in both Numbers ? 


— 6664666265024 46003626666 
Of Caſe. 


ASE (in imitation of the Latin) is the 
ſpecial Ending of a 8 _ 

[Pronow and Participles) x 
pte, 


— — — 


7" 


(84 oy of this ſee what is ſaid 1 in Deer 
n 
Nouns, &c. are declined with ft ix Pas 
| the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, 
Vocative and Ablative; ſo called from the 
H nh 
When a Noun comes dale the Verb, 
of the Nominative Caſe; as; the Boy be 
When it follows a Verb Actiwe, without a 
Particle intervening [a Prepoſition) 'tis the 
Accuſative Caſe, as I have a Schollar, &c.. 


Note, Boy is a Noun Common of the Nomj- | 
native Caſe, and comes before the Verb 
learns ; and Schollar is a Noun of the Ac- 
cuſative Caſe f ingular, and follows (or is 
governed of) the Verb Active have. 


The Noun is of the Vocative Caſe, when 
it ſignifſes the Thing ſpoken or called to, 
as, Sir, have a care, &c. 

The Genitive Caſe is known by having 5 
joined to the Noun, with an Apoſtrophus, 
or by putting the Particle f before it; as, 
my Father's Son, or the Son of my Father, 


Note, The Apoſtrophus is not uſed in the 
Genitive Plural, as Mens works, &c. 

The Dative Caſe is known by the Parti- 

cle to or for before the Noun, as Learning 

ts uſeful to all, &c. 

"Tn Ablative Caſe is known. 'M having 


theſe Particles, in, with, * from, by wy 
tan 


[ 41 ] 


than (after the Comparative Degree) before 
the Noun; as, Virtue is better than Gold. 

Note, Gold is a Noun Defective, wanting the 

plural Number, the Al. Caſe having than 

before it, after the Adnoun better, which 

is of the Comparative Degree. 5 


* 


2 


2 INTERROGATORY xix. 

What's Caſe? How many Caſes are there? When's a Noun 
of the Nominative Caſe? When of the Accuſative Caſe? What's 
your Remark upon this? When is a Noun of the Vocative 
Caſe? How is the Genitive Caſe known? Is the Apoſtrophus 
uſed in the Genitive plufal too? How is the Dative Cale + 
+ "a How the Ablative Caſe ? What do you note from 
this? | 


$64*$S$22204$626050000245006 #666 
Of Declenfion. 


ECLENSION is the varying of a 
Noun, Adnoun, &c. by ſix Caſes. 
An Engliſh Noun is declined, not by al- 
tering or changing it's Theme any further 
than to diſtinguiſh its Number; for 
(ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking) nothing more 
1s neceſſary than to know its ending in the 
ſingular and plural Number, and the Parti- 
cles or Signs a, an, the, of, to, O, in, with, 
thro", from, by, &c. as uſed in varying the 
tollowing Noun Boy. — 
The declining or varying of a Now is to 
expreſs with more Eaſe, whether it acts a- 
lone, or with another, whether it's the thing 
Fl as G acting 


— 


acting, or the Effet produced, whoſe. it is, 
whereof it's made, or what it poſſeſſeth ; for 
whoſe ſake it is, or to whom or what it tends, 
whom it calls in to help, Oc. or, /afily, for 
what Motives, or by what Ways or Inſtru- 
ments it accompliſhes its Ends. 


(Boy is thus deelined ) 
Sing. Nom. a or the Boy. 
Gen. of a or the Boy. 
Dat. to a or the Boy. 
Acc. a or the Boy: 
V 0. 0 Boy. | 
Abl. in, with, from, or by a or the Boy. 


Plural. Nom. the Boys. 
Gen. of the Boys. 
Dat. to the Boys. 
fcc. the Boys. | 
Voc. O Boys. 1 
Abl. in, with, from, or by the Boys. 


Note, According to the Example above, you 
may decline Man, Wife, Ox, &c. in the 
Singular, and Men, Viwes, Oxen, &c. in 
the Plural. 


= 
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InTERROGATORY XX. | 
What's Declenſion? Strictly ſpeaking how is an Engliſh Noun 
declined or varied? What's to be underſtood by the declining 
of a Noun ; Decline the Noun Boy. Decline the Nouns, Mar, 


Of 


Fe, and Ox, in both Numbers. 


- . ITS 
* 
— 4 S i 
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Of Species and Figure. 


| 8 PECIES and Figure are Accidents to 
each Part of Speech, and denote a word 
to be cans TO as 300 ; 2 e 
tive, as nanly; Simple, as Juſt; Compound, 
as Unjuſt; Dec ompound, as High-way-man, 
A Primitive Word is that which is not 
derived of another; as, gaad, God, man, &c. 
A Derivative Word is that which is de- 
rived of another; as, goodneſs, Godhead, man- 
hood, derived from their Primitives, gaod, 
Goh man Jeb fo hn. 55ers ed e 
A Simple Word is that which is not com- 
pounded of two or more Words; as, Maſter, 
foot, common, &c.  » + 3 
A Compound Word, is that which is 
compounded of two or more Words, by 
way of Elegancy ; as, foot- ſtool, Maſter-builder, 
 common-Toealth, and maſier-work-man,&c. (cal- 
led nnen 
Words that have Prepoſitions joined to 
them are called compound Words. (See 
Prepoſitions.) _ 


% 


- 


* — ns 


* 8 — 
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| InTERROGATORY xxi. | 
What's Species and Figure? What's a Primitive Word? 
What's a Derivative Word? What's a ſimple Word? What'z 


a com. 


( 44 J 


a compound Word, &c. Are not all Words that have Particles 


ie joined to them called compound words? 


betete tete cov 
Of Adnouns. 


N Adnoun Adjective] is a part of 

Speech, which ſignifies the manner, kind, 

or quality of the Noun or Thing ; as, good, 
at, loving, &c. 

'Tis always joined to ſome other Word 
| {Noun} whoſe manner, kind, or quality it 
ſheweth, to make Senſe; as, a good Boy, a 

fat Gooſe, a loving Wife, c. 

There are three kinds of Adnoutis; thus 
diſtinguiſhed, vis. The firſt declares the _ 
ture, Quality, &c. of the Noun or Thing, 
good, bad, hot, &c. 

The fecond is that which relutes to a 
Perſon, &5c. (called Pronoun), and ſtands for 
it; as, J, me, my, mine, thy, thou, he, ſbe, &c. 

The third. is a verbal Adnoun (participle) 
made of a Verb, and has the ſame Diſtinc- 
tion of time; as, loving, learned, taught, 
ſlain, ec 

Adnouns are varied or declined, uſually 
with their Nouns or r of Things ; 


thus; 


SN; 7 > o- 


[4] 

Singular. | 1 # Plural: Sas 2 
Nom. a good Wife. Nom. good Wives: 
Gen. of a good Wife. Cen. of good Wives 
Dat. to a good Wife. Dat. to good Wives. 


Acc. the good Wife. Acc. the good Wives | 


Voc. O good Wife. Voc. O good Wives. 
Abl. in, with, thro' or abi. in, thro", by, c. 
by a good Wife. good Wives. 


Note, After this Exam ple, a i good Boy, a fat 
Gooſe, a loving wife, a learned man, may 
be varied or declined; obſerving only the 

ending of · the Noun, when plural; for the 


Adnoun being the ſatne i in both * 


alters not its Theme! 
Adnouns admit of Compariſon by ale. 
ing their Qualities. 1 Jojo 
8 — is the variation of an Ade 
0 ſeveral Degrees, into more or leſs, 
Q * harder, hardeſt; little, leſs, kaſt, 558 
There are three Degrees. of Compariſon, 


viz. The Paſitive, the Comparative, and the 


Superlative. ; 
The Poſitive is the Adnoun itſelf, as bard; 
the Comparative ſomewhat exceeds it in 


Signification, as harder ; the 0 herd. ex- 


ceeds in the higheſt Degree, as hardeſt 

The Comparative Degree is formed by 
adding (er) or (more) to the Poſitive, as hard 
4 or more bard. 
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The Superlative Degre is formed by put- 
ting eſt, or by placing moſt before the Poſi- 


tive ; 25, hardeft, or moſt hard. 
Some ;Adnouns are irregularly compared; 
as the following 


Paſm ve. Cumparative. Superlative. 
Good Better Beſt 
Bad Worſe Worſt 
D 
Muh More | | Moſt, &c. 


Thoſe Adnouns whoſe Signification can- 
not increaſe or be deminiſhed, will not form 
Compariſon, as all, each, every, &c.. 
Some Adnouns are derived from Nouns, 
as faithful, godly, &c. derived from Faith, 
God, &c. (See Species and Figure.) 

Note, Nouns will by no means admit of 
Ny orient for Example, a Horſe cannot 
be more or leſs a Horſe tham another Horſe, 
ö — Bulk, Size, or Stature be what it 
BY , - TRE * . 
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12 34 1411-1 INTERROGATORY XXL, 


What's an Adnoun ? Ig it not always joined to a Noun ? 
goes 7 How 6 of Adnouns are there ? How are they diſtin- 
wiſhed 7 


ow declined ?. Decline or vary the Noun ig with 

A gad! What others may be declined after this Ex- 
ample ? Decline em? Don't Adnouns admit of Compariſon ? 
what is Compariſon ? How many Degrees of Compariſon ire 
There How are they known? How is the Comparative 
» Degree 


1 
Degree formed ? How the Superlative? Are net ſome Adnouns 
irregularly compared ? What Adnouns admit ef no Compariſon? 
Are not lome Adnouns derived from "Nouns? Will Nouns 
admit of Compariſon © ß OT 3 ROEIRE IG 


—4 
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8 Of a Pronoun. _ +: a 


1 20 


A Pronoun (the ſecond kind of Adnouiis) 
is a Part of Speech either ſet befote a 
Noun, as this Man, that Man, &t. or put to 
ſupply its place, as I, thou, uſed for (or put 

inſtead of) my Name and yours. 
I,. thou, he, ſhe, it, ſelf, &c. are (by ſome) 
term'd Pronoun Subſtantives (or Nouns), and 
this, that, which, what, ſome, my, his, ber, our, 
your, their, Whoſe, own, the ſame, & e. Ad- 

. nouns. He | oo tag 

There are four kinds of Pronouns, viz. 
demonſirative, relative, poſſeſſive, and interro- 
gative. 5 : WS 

A Demonſtrative Pronoun points out or 
ſhews the Noun itſelf, as I, thou, he, ſhe, that, 
&c. | | hey! 
A Pronoun Relative relates to ſome Noun 
foregoing ; as, who, which, this, r. 
A Prononn Poſſeſſive ſignifies Poſſeſſion to 
a Man's ſelf, or to another; as, mine, thine, 
ours, &c. | [ 
A Pronoun Interrogative is always uſed in 
asking of Queſtions, as, who, which, what, 


1 


ay 
[48 ] 
&c. when otherwiſe, they are called Indeſi- 
nites, (i. e.) they have then a looſe and un- 
determined Signification, and oft relate both 
to Perſon and Thing. Ke ge 

There belong to a Pronoun five Things, 
vis. Number, Caſe, and Gender, as in a Noun; 
Declenſion and Perſon, as follow's : 

Pronouns have two Numbers, as Nouns 
have; as, I or me in the Singular, we or «s 
in the Plural: They are declined with fix 
Caſes like Nouns too; and are applicable 
to the ſame Genders, as he, (he and it to the 
Maſculine, Feminine and Neuter ; being the 

Signs by which thoſe Genders are diſtin- 
guiſhed. 5 
In Declenſion Pronouns vary from Nouns 


in their Theme, but the Signs of their Caſes 
are the ſame; as in the following Exam- 


ples 3 | . 
Singular. | Plural. 
Nom. 1 Nom. we 
Gen. of me Gen. of us 
Pat. to me I] Dat. tous 
ar. me... Acc. us 
Foc. is wantin  IVoc. is wanting 
Abl. in, with, from or Ab, in, with, from or 
by me 5 by us 


Trou - 


« OA 
- 
* 
* 
9 . 
[ 9 ] ? | 1 
' —_ 
4 


Thou or You is thus declined, VIZ. 


/ Eo —H_ 
Nom. thou or you | Nom. ye or you 
Cen. of thee or you | Gen. of you 
Dat. to thee or you | Dat. to you 
Acc. thee or you | | Acc. Fou 9884 
Voc. O thou or you | Voc. O ye or you 
Abl. by, &c. thee orf Abl. in, with, by, G c. 
5 MP the A 
Pronouns, when declined with Nouns ate in 
all reſpects as Adnouns; as in the Exam- * 
ples following. | 


Singular. 16. a 
Nom. this Min | Nom. theſe Men 
Gen. of this Man Gen. of theſe Men 
Dat. to this Man Dat. to theſe Men 
Acc. c. LE JERE n. 


So are varied that Man, my Wife, your Horſe, 
in the Singular. ; 
And thoſe Men, my Wives, your Horſes in the 
Plural. . N 1 
My, thy, ber, our, your, their, &c. are uſed 
when joined with Nouns, or the Word 
orun; as, my Houſe, my own, (as in the 
following) but mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, 
theirs, are uſed when the Noun is left 
out or underſtood ; as, this Pen is mine, 
thine, here, G. 


The 
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[56] 
The Pronoun Perſonals, may be under- 


ſtood, and the three Perſons in both Num- 
bers dy the following, vis. 


Singular. 
1ſt Perſon. I. me, mine, my otyun, my ſel 
2d Perſon. Thhu or %; thy, thine or yours"; 
. thine, thy 0791, Or Your on ; 


thyſelf or yourſelf, 


3d Perſon. He, ſhe or it; him, ber, or it it; 


Hes, hers or its; his 0191, der 
o don or its own; himſelf, ber- 
0 elf or itſelf. 
| Plural. 
1ſt Perſon. Ie, us, ours, our own, ourſelves. ; 
2d Perſon. Te or you, yourr, your oh, our 


ſelves. 2 
30 perſon. They, them, tbeirs, their own, 
then, ſelves. , N 


It's cuſtomary with us, thoꝰ we ſpeak but 
to One particular Pęrſon, to uſe the Plural, 
Tou, not than, unleſs we addreſs our ſelves 
to Almighty God; or otherwi:e when we ſig- 
nify familiarity, contempt. or diſdain, as, Thou 
Lord, art to be frared; thou art my Favourite ; 3 


thou art a ha'e Fellow, ce. 


Who is declin d in both Numbers, Thus, 
Singular and Plural. 5 

Nom. Who 5 

Gen. Whoſe or of whom. 5 
The other Caſes are pf hows. Eh. a= 


When 


b A ; 
: * 


When who is compounded it's hoſoe ver 
M hich and what varies not in Number nor 
2 | 0 * 

Who and whom is us d when we ſpeak of 

Perſons. — — 

Which and what relate to, and are us'd 
when we ſpeak of things, as a Fool is wiſer 
in his vun Eyes, than Seven Men who can ren- 
der a Reaſon, Opportunities which are loſt can 
never hg recalPd again. 

That is oiten us'd inſtead of who, whom, 
which; as, the Man that told you; The Man 
that we [aw ; the Book that I lent you, Cc. 
What, is us'd when we ſpeak of a thing 
with a Queſtion, as what Book is this? without 
a Queſtion, which ; as, the preſent which you 
gave me. TO. | 
. What is often us'd inſtead of the Thing 
which, or that which; as, I konw what you 
| deſign; i. e. the thing which,” or that which 

you deſign. | 

Pronouns have three Perſons in both Num- 
bers, Vis. OE 
The 1ſt Perſon ſpeaks of it ſelf; as, I, me, 
in the Singular; we, us, in the Plural. 
The 2d Perſon is ſpoken to; as, thou, thee, 
you, Sir, Madam, in the Singular; ye, or yon, 
yours, Sirs, 5c. in the Plural; and of this 
Perſon is every Vocative Caſe. 

The 3d Perſon is ſpoken of, as He, ſhe, 
it, &c. in the Singular; they, them, &c. — 

. | the 


. 
the Plural; and of this Perſon are all Nouns 
Pronouns, except as before, [, thou, due, u, ye, - 


or you, and Vocative Caſes. 


* * 


|  - InTerROGATORY Xzi'i. 

What's a Pronoun ? Which of them are termed Nouns, and 
which Adnouns ? How many kinds of Pronouns are there? 
What's a Pronoun demonſtrative? What's a Relative? What's 
a Poſſeſſive ? What an Interrogative? What are Interrogative 
Pronouns termed, when otherwiſe ? What do you mean by In- 
definites * How many Things belong to a Pronouh { Have 
Pronouns two Numbers, Caſe and Gender too, as Nouns have ? 
In Decienfion do Pronouns vary from Nouns in their Theme? 
Decline the Pronoun 7 ? Decline thou or you ? Are Pronouns 
when declined with Nouns of the like Nature as Adnouns ? 
What Pronouns are uſed when joined to Nouns, and which when 


the Noun is left out? What's your Scheme to know the perſo- 


nal Pronouns by, &c. in both Numbers? Ts you, (tho' plural) 
uſed when we ſpeak but to one particular Perſon ? When is it 
otherwiſe ? How is who declined ? What Variation has auh;ich 


and what? When is who and avhom uſed, and when which and 


avhat ? Is that oft uſed inſtead of c, avhom, &c. Tell me 
what you remark upon what and which ? how many Perſons 
have Pronouns ? how are they known. 


4484466486406 


Of a Verb, the third part of Speech. 


Verb, is a Word that ſerves ro expreſs 
A what we affirm of any Subject. It's 
conjugated or varied with Mood, Tenſe, 
Number and Perſon, and ſignifies to do, 10 
ſuff r, or to be; as, I teach, I am taught, I 
am, and is the moſt neceſlary part of a Sen- 
Tence. | 


Note, 
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Note, The meaning of a verb ſignifying to do» 
to ſuff v, or to Tg is how or . ons man- 
ner one Perſon or Thing is acted upon or 
affected by another; as, I love, Joby, 1 
am loved by John; John is injured by James; 
John tis in being, & c. 

Jo be, does not only ſignify bare Exiſtence; 

but to be in ſome prſture, circumſtance, or ſome 

way affected; as, John ſits, ſtands, is hot, cold, 
ar gr), &c. | 
Verbs are diſtinguiſhed (as to their ſignifica- 
tion) into three- kinds, viz. active, paſſive, 
and neuter. ih wsd enki PIETY 

A Verb active ſignifies to act or do, and 

affirms the action ot its perſon, &c. before it, 

as ] love, and by putting am, art, &c. to the 

Verb ackive, it becomes a Verb paſſi ue, as I 

am loved, &c. bs 
A Verb paflive ſignifies to ſuffer, and af- 

firms or expreſſes the paſſion or ſuffering of 
ſome Agent, Perſon, &c. before it, as I am 
loved; and by leaving out am, &c. it becomes 

a Verb Active. 1? 4 . 

A Verb Neuter is ſuch whoſe Signification 

is neither Active nor Paſſive, and denotes the 

State, Being, &c. of the Perſon, as I am, I 

run, I ſleep, &c. 13 


Note, It's ſo called becauſe the Action does 
not paſs on to ſome other thing. 


A Word 
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A Word is known to be à Verb, if, with 
or it, will join with it, as J love, ſb? cries, &c. 


Note, The auxiliary Verb am, &c. (or Verb 
Subſtantive, as it's uſually termed) ex- 
preſſes the Being or Subſtance, which the 
mind forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes to be in 
the O ject, whether it be there or not, as 

J am, thou art, &c. TY 


| InNTERROGATORY XXIV. . 
What's a Verb? With what is it varied? What does it ſig- 
nify ? What do you mean by a Verb's figniiying to do,&c. How 
many kinds of Verbs are there ? How do you know a Verb Ac- 
tive? How a Verb Paſhve ? And how a Verb Neuter ? Why 
is a Verb Neuter ſo called? How is a Word known to be a 


Verb? - c i 
$6246+$2066051 $364-45 2400262254 
Of Mood. 


OODS determine the ſignification of 
Verbs, as to the Manner and Cir- 
cumuances ot what is affirmed or deny'd. 
Verbs have four Moods, viz. the Indicative, 
Imperative, Subjunctive, and the Infinitive, 
ſo called from the Latin. 8 | 
The Indicative Mood poſitively affirms or 
denies, as [I lowe, I do not love, or elſe asks a 
Queſtion, as d:ft thou love, &c. 


The 


TY 8 : n * 8 * K * 
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Tue Imperative Mood bids, commands or 
intreats; * as, love thou, be thou taught, &c. It 
wants the firſt Perſon ſingular, becauſe no 
Man properly commands himſelf. 

The Subjunctive Mood generally depends 
upon another Verb in the ſame Sentence, 
either going before or coming after it, as If 
ye love me, keep my Commandments. It's lo cal- 
led becauſe ſome Particle (Conjunction), as 
if, when, &c. is ſubjoined to the Verb. 


Note, This Mood is called the potential (im- 
plying a Power or an Ability of doing 
| ſomething) when. it hath theſe Signs (or 
auxiliary Verbs), map, can, W would, 
ſhould, &c. preceding the Verb, as I m ay 

or can love, I might haue lou d, &c. Its 

_ alſo called the [a Mood, when it 
hath a Particle (Adverb) of wiſhing joined 
with it, as O that I wat beloved, &c: _ 


Tbe infinitive Mood fignifies to do, to 
ſuffer, or to be, and obſervès only the bare 
Signification of the Verb, without any re- 
ard to Number or Perſon, and is known 
y the erer to before it; as, f0 "ws, to be 
hated, &c. 


Note, It's ſo called bebaute not limited ei- 
ther by Number or Perſons like other 
Moods; and uſually follows another 


Verb; as, he delights to ſtuch, be 1 to. 
learn, &cc. 
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i | InTERROGATORY XXv. | 

What does Mood fignify ? How many Moods have Verbs? 
How do you know the Indicative Mood? How the Imperative? 
Why does it want the firſt Perſon ſingular * How do you know 
the Subjunctive Mood? When is it called the Potential Mood? 
When the Optative? How do you know the Infinitive Mood ; 
What Particle generaliy precedes it? Why is it called the Infi- 
nitive Mood ? et” hg 


* 


O Tenſes or Times. 


ENS E is a Diſtinction of Time, or 
ſhews the Time of an Action, &c. 
There belong to Verbs three Tenſes or 
Times, vis. the Preſent, Perfect and Future, 
i. e. the Time preſent, the Time paſt, and 
the Time to come; which (ſtrictly ſpeaking) 


are all the Times that a Perſon or Thing 


can be ſaid to do or ſuffer. ' 
Note, To thele three, Grammarians add two 
more, (in Imitation of the Latin,)-viz. the 
Inperfeft and Pluper felt. 
Note alſo; The Action paſt, (for the eaſe of 
the Learner) I have comprebended under 
the perfect; how far my Opinion may 
agree with ſome, I can't determine ; but 
mall ſubmit that to their Judgments. 
The preſent Tenſe imports the Time that 
now is; as, I read or am i.e. I now 
read at this inſtant. % 
The 


| 


8 

The Perfect Tenſe ſignifies the Time paſt ; 
as, I did read, or was reading; I have or had 
| read; or, 1 have or had been reading, &c. | 
The Future Tenſe ſpeaks of the Time to 


come; as, I. ball or will * T er or will 
be readi ng, &c. 


Note, Shall implies the Will of ah wo 
promiſes or threatens to do the Thing, or 
cauſe it to be done: Will imports the Will 

or Fes of che Perſon it is joined with. 


* 11 — — 


——— 


INTERROGATORIES. 
What is Tenſe? How many Tenſes have Verbs Do . 


marians allow of any more Tenſes, or Times of Action, Se? 
What does the Preſent Tenſe import? What the perfect ? 


ns" what the Future Tenſe? And what does * or «vill 
imply? 


* 8 


ved eds Do 
of EY and Perſons of Verbs. 


'ERBS have two Numbers (as obſery'd. + 
before) the Singular and Plural; and 
Ba. fl Per jo in both Numbers; as, I, thou, 
(or you) e (or ſhe) in the Singular; We, ye, 
they, in the Plural. 

T he Number and Perſon of a V I is known 
by its Nominative Caſe ; for the ſame Number 
and Perſon the Nominative Caſe is, the ſame 
will the Verb be, as, AB oy ſhould learn is the 
Singular Number and thirl Perſon ; Men die a 
is che third Perſon Plural. See Concord J. 


1 1. 


[598] 


The we, is the Nominative Caſe to the firſt 
Fl, 75 "Thou, ye (or you) to the ſecond Per- 
ſon; He, ſhe, it, they, or any other Noun, 
Adnoun [Pronoun] Sc. to the third. __ 

Verbs that have Perſons, are called Verb 
3 as, I love, thou loveſt, be loveth, 
e, ye, they love, &c. 
| wes erbs that have no Perſons are called Im- 
Perſonals, and are uſed only in the third Perſon 
Singular; and are known by (it) preceding 
the Verb; as, it rains, it delighteth, &c. 


Note, It before a Verb Imperſonal denotes its 
Nominative Caſe, and ſignifies as much as 
this Thing, or the Thing, * 
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TT INTERROGATORIES. - 

How many Numbers have Verbs ? and how many Perſons 
in each Number ? ? How 1s the Number and Perſon, of a Verb 
known? What is the Nominative Caſe to the firſt Perſon of 
a Verb? What to the ſecond ? What to the third? What are 
Verbs called that have Perſons ? What thoſe that have none? 
How is a Verb Imperſonal known ? What * (1 "Ry 0 
before a Verb ie ? 


hh 


Of Conjugation. | 


ONJUGATIO Nis die forming or 
varying of a Verb by Moad, Tenſe, Num- 


ber, and Perſon, and (by ſome) are allow'd to 
be in Number four. e F-, * 


The 


TS? 


The jir/# G (ſay they) hath its Pre- 
ter Tenſe ending in (d); as, I have loved; the 
ſecond in (:); as, I have taught; the 4b in 
(1); as, I have ain, ; and the fourth Conus 


«x 
op 


gation hath its Preter Tenfe ending in any 
other Vowel or Conſonant; as, I bave gone, 
4 have ſung, &c. 

In conjugating or forming the Active Voice 
(of the Verb /ove, &c.) it will appear that the 
ſecand Perſon Singular in the Preſent Tenſe 
is form'd by adding the Termination (ef) to 
the primitive Word love, &c;- and the third 
Perſon Singular is form'd by adding N (es) 
or (eth) to it; as, 


"Fx 4 . 


SINGUT AA „ 


J love *Cloveſt ©" loves or loveth 
I read 85 Hache 2 s Jer or readeth 
I teach - Cteacheſt teaches or teacheth 


And the three Perſons Plural are always the 
ſame with the primitive Word or Verb, and 
are diſtinguiſhed only by their Perſons; as, 
we, ye, or you, they, love, read, teach, e. 
The Preter Tenſe and Participle of the ſame. 
are commonly made by adding d, r, or u, with 
their Signs (or auxiliary Verbs) before them ; as, | 


I did read have or had read 

I did love 5 1 have or had loved 

I did teach ( have or had taught , 
I did forgive have or had forgiven _ _ * 


* | 1 Ine 
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*  InTERrROGATORIES, ' | — 

What's Conjugation? How many pn EY have Verbs? 

How are they known ? How is the ſecond and third Perſon 

Singular in the Preſent Tenſe of a Verb Active form'd ? Is 

there any Variation in the three Perſons Plural of the Preſent 

2 4 ? How is the Preter Tenſe and Participle of the ſame 
orm'd ? 3 


. 


eee eee eee 


The Verb (Jove) varied in the 
Active Voice. 3 


Indicative Mood. 


N Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. J love or do love. 
Thou loveſt or doſt love. 
He loveſt ar doth love. 


Plur. We love or do love. 
Ye or you love or do love. 
They love or do love. 


1 Preter Tenſe. 
Sing. J did love, or I have or had loved. 


Thou didſt love, or thou haſt or hadſt loved. 
He did love, or he has, hath, or had loved. 


Plur. We did love, or we have or had loved. 
Ve or you did love, or ye have, &c. loved. 
They did love, or they have or had loved. 


Future 


"1 


Future Tenſe. 


Sing. 1 tall e or will Io re. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt ks, #. 
He ſhall or will love. | 


k Þ 


Plur. We ſhall or will love. | 


Ye or you ſhall or will love. 
They ſhall or will W. 


N The Signs do, does, doth, in the Preſent * 


Tenſe, and did, aide! in the Preter Tenſe, is 
not join d to the Verb but when uſed em- 
F 


I have purpoſely om itted the the greater 
Eaſe in conjugating the Verb love) in the In- 
dicative and Subjunctive Mood Preter Tenſe 
Active, I loved, thou lovedſt, he loved; we, 
ye, they loved; If or hen I loved, if thou lov. 
eat, if be loved; if we, ye, they loved, &c. 
which may (if thought proper) be conjugated 
thus: th 

Indicative Mood Preter Tenſe: 1 kbed or 
did love, or I have or had loved; thou love, 
or thou diaſt love, or thou haſt or hadſt loved; 
he loved or be did love, or he hath or had loved, &c. 

_ Subjun@tive Mood Preter Tenſe: I I loved 
or I did love, or if I have or had loved; 
if thou lovedſt or if thou did/t love, or if thou 
546 or hadſt loved; if be loued or if be did love, 
or a4 he has, hath, or bad loved, &c. 


Im peratin 
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Imperative Mood. 


Preſent. T enſe. | 


Sing. Love thou. 
Let him love. 


Plur. Love we, or let us love. 
Love ye, or you, or let us love. 
Love they, or let them love. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. If or when J love. 
If, Sc. thou loveſt. 
If, Sc. he loves. | 


Plur. If, Sc. we love. 


If, Sc. ye or you love. 
If they love. 


Preter Ten ſe. 


Sing. If, Sc. Idid love, or if I have or Wadi d. 
a If Sc. thou diditlove, or if thou haſt or 


hadſt loved. | 
If he did loye, or if he has, bath, or had 
loved. 
Plur. If, &c. we did love, or if we th) or had 
loved. £ 
If ye or you did love, or if ye have or had 
loved. 
If they did love, or if they have or had 


o loved. Future 
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Future Tenſe, 4 ; 


Si ing. Il, &c. I ſhall or will love. ' 1 "9M 
If he ſhall or will loves vn Sebel 


Plur. If we ſhall or will love. . | 
If ye or you ſhall or will love. 1 

II they' Ul or will love. „ 3 
Note, The n of the Subjunctive Mood dif- 
fers nothing from the Indicative, fave only, 
that it hath the Particles [or Conjunction] , 
r ſotbat, run Xe. . the Verb. 


lutnitive Mood. bet 


F Preſent Fetiſe.. To 33 Y : 
Preter Tenſe.” To have or had loved. 5 


A Participle of the Preſent Ten Eaux. 
A Participle of the Preter Tenſi, Loved. 


Nate, As the Verb love) is formed. ſo may the. © 
Verbs teach, read, forgive, &c. be 820 
through all Moods and Tenſes, I teach; I 
did teach, or I have or had taught; I Hall 
or will teach; teach thou; if. when , ſo that, 
or provided I teach; VI aid teach, or if I 
have or had taught; if Ffhalt or will teach; 
Zo teach; to have or had taught ; teaching ; 
teached, &c. And fo in the Paſſive Voice. © 
* flowing, may thoſe Verbs be varied by they | 
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auxiliary Verb (am) and the W of 
their Preter Venſc. M 


A Verb may be Sobel by the + Participle of the 
Preſent Tenſe, with the * V erb Neu- 
ter (am) thus. 


9 


Lam reading, for I 2 wm 
Thou art reading, for thou readeſt, 
He is reading, for he reads, N | 

We are reading, for we read. 

Ye, or you are reading, for ye or you read. 
They are reading, for they read, 


I was, thou waſt, he was, we, ye, they were 
reading, for I did read, Ge. in both Numbers. 

I have or had been, thou haſt, &c. been, he 
hath, @&c. been, we, ye, they have been 
reading, for 1 have or had read, &c. in both 
Numbers. 

1 ſball be 175 Ge. (in both Numbers) for 
I ſhall read, &c. in both Numbers. 


Note, Verbs Active are known by dv, does, doth, 
did, didft, have, had, hadſt, ſhall, will, &c. 
| prefixt before them in good Senſe. Verbs 
\ Paſſive by the auxiliary Verb 4, am) and its” 
ng, oy 
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: | InraukocitoRvts, | 
Conjugate the” Verb Love, through all the Tenſes in the 


Indicative Mood. What in the Preſent and Preter Tenſe is 


omĩtted when the Verb is not uſed emphatically ? What 
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Le 
Reaſon is afſign'd for not uſing loved in the Preter Tenſe? Con- 
jugate the Imperative and Subjunctive Mood? In what differs 
the Varying of the Subjunctive Mood from the Indicative? 


Conjugate the Verbs teach, read, forgive, thro' all the Moods 
and Tenſes, according to the Verb Love ? By what other ways 


Verb be varied ? What Signs, Sc. precede a Verb Ac- 
tive? Whats Verb Fate ?: 
PI EI LI EI LIE LIME IIA 
The Forming of the Auxiliary Verb 

bor Verb Neuter) am. 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. a 


Sing. I am, | 
Thou art, aA 
He is. 


% | 5 a * 
Plur. We are. 


Ve or you are. 
They are. 


Preter Tenſe. 


Sing. I was, or I have, or had been, 
Thou waſt, or thou haſt, or hadſt been. 
He was, or he hath, or had been. 


Dur. We were, or we have, or had been. 


Ye or you were, or ye, &c. have or had 
ar: 


They were, or they have or had been. 


K + I& 
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[ 66 ] 
Future Tenſe. 
Sing. I ſhall or will be. 


Thou ſhalt or wilt be. 
He ſhall or will be. 


Plur. We ſhall or will be. 
Ve or you ſhall or will be. 
They ſhall or will be. 


Si Mood. 


Preſent T enſe. 


Sing. Be thou, 
| Be he, or let him be. 


Plur. Be we, or let us be. 
Be ye or you. 


Be they, or let them be. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. If, ſo that, or provided I am. 
If, Sc. thou art, 
If, Sc. he is. 


Plur. If, Sc. we are. 
If &c. ye or you are, 
If, Sc. they are. 
Preter Tenſe, 


Sing. If, Sc. I was, or if, &c. I have or had been. 
If, 2 thou waſt, or if thou haſt or hadſt 
en. 


If, &c. he was, or if he hath or hac 
been, | Plur 


1 


Pur. If, &c. we were, or if ye or vou have ar 
had been. 

If, &c. ye or you were, or if ye or you 
have or had been. | 

If they were, or if they have or had been, 


Future Tenſe. 


Sing. II. Sc. I ſhall or will be. 
If Sc. thou ſhalt or wilt be. 
If, Sc. he ſhall or will be. 


Plur. If, Gc. we ſhall or will be. 
| If &c. ye or you ſhall or will be. 
If Sc. they ſhall or will be. | 


Infinitive Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe, to be. | 

Preter Tenſe, to have been. 
Participle of the Preſent Tenſe, being. 
Participle of the Preter Tenſe, having been. 
Participle of the Future Tenſe, about to be. 


Note, By the Auxiliary Verb (am) and (lyved) 
(the Participle of the Preter Tenſe of the 
fornts, love) 1s the Paſſive Voie following 
orm'd | 


* * 


INTERROGATORIES, - 
Conj -apate the Auxiliary Verb am thro? all the Moods and 
Tenſes ? ? Wu forms the Paſhve Voice ? | ö 
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The conjugating or varying of the 
Verb (/ove) in the Paſſive Voice. 


: Indicative Mood. 


Preſent T enſe. 


Sing. I am loved. 
Thou art loved. 
He is loved. 


Plur. We are loved. 
Ve or you are loved. 


They are loved. 


Preter Tenſe. 


Sing. I was loved, or I have or had been loved. 
Thou waſt loved, or thou haſt or hadſt 
been loved. 


He was loved, or he hath or had been 
loved, 


Plur, We were loved, or we have or. had been 
loved. 


Ve or you were loved, or ye have or had 
been loved. 


They were loved, or they have or bad 
been loved. 


Future 


%"F 
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[6] 
Future Tenſe. 


Sing. I ſhall or will be loved.” 
| Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. 
He ſhall or will be loyed. 


Plur. We ſhall or will be lowed. 
Ye or you ſhall or will be lov 
They ſhall or will be loved. 
Imperative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe, 


85 ng: Be * loved. 
Let him be loved. 


Plur. Let us be loved. \ 


Be ye or you loved. 
Let them be loved, 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Sins If, when, provided, or ſo that, Lam loved. | 


I f Sc. thou art loved. 
If, &c, he is loved. 


Plur. If, &c. we are loved. 
If, &c. ye or you are loved. 
I, Sc, * are loved. 


[ 70] 
Pre ter Tenſe. 


Sing. If, &c. I was loved, or if I have or bad 
been loved. | 
If, &c. thou waſt loved, or if thou haſt or 
| hadſt been loved. ny 
If, &c. he was loved, or if he hath or had 
been loved. 


Plur. If, &c. we were loved, or if we "VIS or 
had been loved. 
If ye or you were loved, or if ye have 
or had been loved. 
If they were loved, or if they have or 
had been loved. 


Future Tenſe. 


Sing. If, Sc. I ſhall or will be loved. 
If Fc. thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. 
If Sc. he ſhall or will be loved. 


Plur. If, &c. we ſhall or will be loved. | 
If, Gt. ye or you ſhall or will be loved. 
If, Sc. they ſhall o7 will be loved, 


Infinitive Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe, to be loved. 

Preter Tenſe, to have been loved. 

A Participle of the Preſent Tenſe, being loved. 

A Participle of the Preter Tenſe, Sr been 
loved. | 

A Participle of the Future Tenſe, about fo be 


loved. 
Note, 


(-7 


Note, By the Formation or Varying of a verb, | 
in * Active and Paſſive Voice, it's obvious, 
that a Verb expreſſes the Being or Exiſtence; 


the Actions, Paſſions, Will, Deſires, Pow-.. 


ers, Duties, Obligations, or Intentions of all 
- Perſons or- Things, by affirming or denying, 
or asking Queſtions concerning them; as, I 
am, this is, I love, you read, 1 will, 1 
might, 1 we to do thizo or that, Sc. 


_ ——__— np. 4 ——_— 
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INTERROGATORIES. 

Conjugate or vary the Verb Love, in the Paſſive Voice; 
through all the Moods and Tenſes ? Conjugate teach, read, and 
forgive, in thePaſſive Voice too? What do you obſerve from 
the Formation or Varying of a Verb, Oc? 


8 m fh NN 


Of a Participle. 


Lis a Word that has ſomething of a Verb 
and * an Adnoun too; it is ſo called, becauſe, 
it partakes of two Parts of Speech. 


A Participle partakes of a Verb, when it ſig-. . 7 
nifies the Time of acting or ſuffering? as, I 


am writing my Exerciſe 3 we are playing at 
Bowls ; ye have praiſed the Men, &c. 
When a Participle has no Reſpect to Time, 


it is an Adnoun; as, @ learned Book, a brving | 
Wife, &c. 2dly, When it admits of mpa- 


riſon; as, learned, more, moſt, or very learned, 

| 3dly, When it is compounded with a Prepoſi- 

tion; as, unſeen, untaugbt, 8 &c. 
5 Wi 


. Participle (the third Kind of 17 7 8 
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[ 92] 
A Participle of the Preſent Tenſe ends in 
(ing) as, loving; ; and that of the Preter Tenſe 


ind, r, or n; as, loved, taught, ſlain. 


a. "I 


— 


INTERROGATORIES, 


What's a Participle ? Why ſo called? When does it t per- 
take of a Verb? When i is it A Adnoun ? How. does a Parti- 
| ciple « of the Preſent Tenſe end? How that of the Preter Tenſe ? 


7 ae dee dee e dee e e 2 * 
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Of an Adverb. 


N Adverb (the firſt Kind of Particles) i is 
a Word joined to a Verb, to explain and 
perfect its Signifi cation, and ſerves to expreſs 
the Manner, Time, &c. of the Action; as, he 
muſt live well, who wou'd die well. 
W | 'Tis ſometimes joined to a Noun, Adnoun, 
and to another Adverb too; as, Ann loves dear. 
56 a Girl really hating 7 ice; ſoon enough, if 
well enough, &c. 

Moſt Adnouns are changed into Adverbs, by 
adding the Termination (ly) to the Adnoun, 
bor to the primitive Word; as, boldly, feiftly, 
wr /oftly, &c. derived from the Adnouns, Sola, 
=_ /o:/7, ſoft, &c. 

= Theſe Kind of Adverbs (that end in y) admit 
of Compariſon; as, boldly, more boldly, moſt 
hw xc. 
An Adverb fignifies as much as a Particle, | 
jp (or Inna) and its caſual Word (or Noun) 


toge- 


tai» 


together ; as, note, is as much as to lay, at this 
Time; then, as, at that Time, &. 


_-»Adverbs are, (by ſome) divided into three: 


Kinds, viz. modal, local, and temporal; o- 
thers into ſeven Kinds, viz. Adverbs of Tims, 
Place, Quality, Quantity, Order, Certainty 
or Uncertainty, Interrogatives or Indefinites. 
Adverbs of Time are theſe, yeſterday, daily, 
when, now, not yet, bejore, after, while, Joon 
once, twice, &c. s 
| Adverbs 'of Place, are, here, there, every 
where, nv where, ence, thence, upwards, damm. 
wards, &c. 

Adverbs of Quality, are theſe, well, ill, wie- 


ly, foaliſhly, equally, &c. 


Adverbs of Quantity, are, beth, leſs, leaſt, | 


much, more, moſt, almoſt, enough, wholly, al- 
together, &c. to which you may add theſe Ne- 
gatives, uo, not, not all, &c. 

Ad verbs of Order and Diſorder, are ae, if &, 
all, moreover, befides, finally, next, loft, "a + 
lf, at length, c. 

Adverbs of Certainty and Uncertaliity; Ie 
theſe, verily, truly, indeed, perhaps, poſſibly, &c. 


Adverbs Interrogative, Ge. are, why, wheres 


fore, when, where, how, &c. When theſe are 
not uſed interrogatively, they are termed Inde 


finites, and ſeem to have more of the Nature of 
Conjunctions than Adverbs. - 8 


When Prepoſitions have no Word joined wii 


them to ſerve unto, they become Adverbs; ; ay 


He that looks Here he * &c. 3 
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| InTERROGATORIES. be 
What's an Adverb? Is an Adverb ever joined to any other 

Word beſides the Verb? How are Adnouns changed to Ad- 
verbs? Will not thoſe Kind of Adverbs admit of Compari- 
ſon ? What does an Adverb fignify ? Are not Adverbs (by ome) 
divided into three Kinds ? Do not others divide them into ſe- 
ven? What are they? Which are Adverbs of Time? What 
thoſe of Place? Which thoſe of Quality? What are Adverbs 
of 7 Tell me them of Order and Diſorder? Which 
are them of Certainty and Uncertainty? What are Adverbs 
Interrogative? What are theſe 2 when otherwiſe applied? 
hen do Prepoſitions become Adverbs? A 


* 


Arth dr r n an kö kö 5 n 5c l cc 85 5 
Of Conjunctions. 
Conjunction (the ſecond Kind of Par- 


N ticles) is a Word which ſerves to join 
Words and Sentences together, to ſhew what 
Relation one Notion has to another. 
There be many Kinds of Conjunctions, but 
the chief are Copulatives, Disjunctives, Caſuals, 
and Conditionals 4 | 
Copulatives are, and, alſo, nor, neither, &c. 
Theſe join both the Words and Senſe of a Sen- 
tence; as, TI ftudy, and James plays, cc. 
Disjunctives, are, or, either, whether, &c. 
Theſe join Words, but disjoin the Senſe ; as, I 
or John; William or Mary; it ſball be done 
either by you or me. 
. 'Caſuals, are, for, becauſe, that, leſt, ſince, 
e as, &c. Theſe ſhew the Cauſe or 
eaſon of a Thing; as, 1 will ſtuay becauſe I 
av0uld be learned, &c. 7"T'Þ & 


* 
4 


Con- 
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„ n are, tt, fo, ſo that, provided, 
&cc. Theſe render the Sentence dubious; as, 
If the Boy be mindful of bis Book, be may be 4 

cholar. Here you 8 the Conditional (if) 

makes the dente only nen FR 


aw £2 — 


9 Sc rr N 


„ Mraskocironrbe, 
What's a Conjunction? H many Kinds are there ? What 
are Con junctions Copulatiye ? What Dis junctives 7 What Ca- 
ſhals? hat Conditionals 7 


0 4 Pena 


| Prepoktion the third Kind of Particles) 

is a Word (= before others; either to 
govern them; as, Alexander 7ravelled into 
Perſia ; or elſe in Compoſition with them; as, 
The Con-clufion will ſhew the Truth, &c. 
| Prepoſitions govern Nouns, &c, and being 
placed before them, ſhew the Production, Mo- 
tion, or Situation of Things. 

Theſe Prepoſitions, by, with, of, according 10, 
about, for, & c. (before N ouns) ſhew the Pro- 
duction of 15 | 

Theſe, upon, through, to, into, hither, be- 
yond, kick, &c. ſhew the Motion of Things, 

And theſe Prepoſitions, at, nigh, without, 
between, up to, before, with, &c. {hew the Si- 
tuation of Things. | 

The Engliſb Prepoſitions uſed in Compoſi- 
tion, are theſe, mis, en, un, up, under, &c. 
as miſtake, enable, as, uphold, undertake, &c. 
IE L2 The 
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The other Prepoſitions (uſed in Compoſition) 
are moſt of them derived from the Latin, viz. 
a, ab, ad, anti, ante, cum, circum, dis, te „e, & 
ex, 65, pre, preter, pro, re, ſuper, trans, &c. 
"Theſe Latin Prepoſitions ( when i in Compofl- 
tion) ſignify as follows, vis. 


A, & ab, ſignify from, as, abdicate, e. 


Ad, ſignifies to; as Adiigion, ran 
Anti, ſignifies againſt, as Antichriſt, &c. gh 
Ante, ſignifies before, as antedate, Rc. 
Cum, ſignifies with, (in Compoſition i is, co, col, 
com, con, & cor) as coequal, Conſanguinity, &c. 


Circum, ſignifies about, as circumvent, &c. 


Dis, ſignifies to divide, as disointed, &c. 
De, ' lignifies to take from, as detract, &c. 

E & ex, ſignify out of, as egreſs, exhauſt, &c. 
Ob, ſignifies againſt, as object, Objection, Kc. 


Pre, ſignifies before, as Prepofition, Preface, * 


Preter, ſignifies bęſides, as preternatural, &c. 
Pro, Gpnifies for, as Pronoun, —_ 

Re, ſignifies again, as Reſurrection, &c. 

Super, ſignifies above, as Superlative, &c. 

Trans, ſignifies over, as tranſlate, &c. 
Prepoſitions are ſo called, becauſe they are 


put before other Parts of Speech, to deſcribe 


their State, Place, Circumſtances, Ends, or 


Ways of acting or * 


— * 1 
he 


i 1 
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| | InTERROGATORIES. 
What's a Prepoſition? Do Prepoſitions yn 8 See: 
What Prepoſitions ſhe w the Production of Things 


the Motion of wa What ſhew the Situation © of (Things? ? 


[m1] 


Which are the Zngljb Prepoſitions aſcd in Compoſition ? Tell 
me thoſe which are deriv'd from the Latin? What do theſe 


ſignify when in 8 ? Why are * call'd Prepoli- 


tions . 


Of an InterjeRion. 
XN Interjection (che fourth Kind of Par- 


ticles) is a Word which expreſſeth a 
Adden P Paſſion of the Mind in an imperfect 


Voice; aud ſtanding by itſelf, implies a whole 


Sentence; as, Lo! 1 2h! was 7 O jad! 
&c. 


There are as many 3 as there are 


Diſorders in the Soul, wherein Nature (not , 
having Time. or Words to ſpeak at large) ex- 


preſſes its Paſſions of Scorn, Applauſe, Joy, 
Wonder, Sorrow, Love, Pity, Anger, Ge. 


as, Phy! ob! ho! ab! alas! biſe 1 bun 
— 8 


m 


ä 
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InTEzzzOGATORIES. 


EY ins an Inter ection? How many ine legion are 
7. 


of the Emphaſis and the Emphati 
tical Word, 


HE Emphatical Word is that Word (or 
Words) in a Sentence, on which the Em- 


is laid, The | 
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The Emphaſis is only the Extenſion of the 
Voice ſomething ſtronger on ſome particular 
Word, Sc. in a Sentence; as, Unto Us a Child 
7s born ; unto Us a Son is given; (i. .) to us 
Fews, not to any other People. X 
You muſt be careful, and mind the 2 
tical Words; for if you lay the Emphaſis on 
the wrong Word, you'll 2 — the Senſe of 
what you read, and make but a bad Orator, 
inn Engliſh Tongue has this Advantags, 
that it much enlarges itſelf by drawing many 


Words from the fame Primitive; as, from the 


Primitive Word Lave, is derived, 10 love, 4 
Lover, eve leech lovi ing, lovingly, Sc. 


l 1 


— =. ˙ a. * 


. 
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ene a 

- What's 10 his hatical Word ? What's the Emphaſis ? Mod 

you hot carefully obſerye the Emphatical Word? Does got 

Rog draw * Words from the ſame Frimitive 2 


Of 8 yrtax, or See the fourth 
Paart of Grammar, 


YN T AX is the Conſtruction or Cones, 
tion of the Words of 2 Language into Sen- 
tences and Pinien and 1 is the Principal Part of 
Grammar. 

8 are ſaid to: be in good Order, or pro- 
perly join d, when they are put in their right 
Caſe, Dink: Number, Perſon, Mood, Tenſe, 
we as, Pian Sauli are boppy But ſheuld 


Top 
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you ay, Are happy Pious Soul, twould be js 
;| and-unintelligible:'! - 
There are two Kinds of spe, oik, Sims 
ple and Figutative.,”” 
Simple 1 * Nachelh a Sktural Order & 
Words; as firſt, it ſets the Particles, a, af, the, 
of," &c. before the Noun; as a Man, an Oyſter, 
the City, &c. Secondly, It places the Nom 
native Caſe before the Verb; as, Men love; cc. 
Thirdly, Ic puts the Accuſative Caſe after the 
Verb; as, Men lor Money, &. 
Figurative Syntax, teachech the ardificiat Dr- 
der or Diffoßtten- f Words; as, Than Sam 
ſon none was ever ſtronger. In its natural Or 
det thus. ] Nous ae ever ſtronger tban Samp- 
ſon. This is moſtly uſed. in Poetry, and in 
the Latin Tongue, where Auicial Oro of 
Words. is much uſed. 
Simple Syntax is twofold, dür. he rſt, lea 
Concord or, Adee nd the. 2d, Gem. 
ment. 1 
Concord, "is "that. Part. ok Syntax or Con- 
AruRtion, whereby the Words of a Sentence 
agree among themſelves; whereby Verbs are 
put in the ſame Number and Perſon with 
Nouns, nne eie 8 | 
Government, is that Part /of Spot! Gr. 
whereby the laſt Word (if declinable) may be 
changed, without any 2 in the W 
ceding it. 
Hence it may be ohſeri'd;> That the Dif- 
ctence between Concord and Government, 


het 2 3 conſiſts 
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conſiſts chiefly in this, that in Concord there 


can be no Change made in the Accidents (that 
s, in Gender, Caſe, Number, or Perſon) of 


the one, but the like Change muſt alſo be 
made in the other: But in Government, the 
laſt Word may vary form the firſt in the Ac- 
cidents [Gender, Caſe, c.] without a any Va- 
riation in the other. 

In Concord, the firſt Word may be called | 
the Word directing, and the ſecond, the Word 
directed, or agreeing with the firſt. 

In Government, the firſt Word may be 
term'd the Word governing, ang. the e 
the Word governed. 


Mete, For the Eaſe of the A; the winch 


( wherein the Force of each Example lieth 
are noted with (a) and (5). — The Wor 
directing or governing with (a); and the 
Word directed or governed with (5); but 
vhere there are two Words directing or go- 
verning, the firſt is with (a) and 8 ſecond 
with (aa); and where two Words are di- 


rected or governed, the firſt 1 is mark d wich 


(6) and the ſecond with (50. 


There are three Concords or Agmemants' ; 
Firſt is of the Verb with the Nominat ive Caſe: 
Second, is of the Adnoun, [Pronoun or Parti- 
ciple] with the Noun: Third, is of the Rela- 
tive with the Antecedent. 

To theſe are added (by ſome,) Firſt, the 
Agreement of two or more Nouns put 


toge- 


(8 þ 
together by Appoſition : Second, Two Nouns 
on each Side the Auxiliary Verb (am) or (e- 
come) : Third, Two like Parts of Speech, when 
coupled together by the Particles {oe Conjunc- 
bs and, but, than, &. 


* 


| InTERROGATORIES. | 

What is Syntax? When are Words ſaid to be properly 

ined? How many Kinds of Syntax are there? What does 
* imple Syntax teach? What Figurative? How many Fold is 
Simple Syntax ? What is Concord ? What's Government? 
What 2 u obſerve from hence? What do you call the firſt 
Word in — — and Government ? How many e are 
there? What others are admitted by ſome? 


r0pbagbdpepbebebebbs 
Firſt Concord or Agreement. 
1 


VERB agrees with the Nama be- 
fore it, in Number and Perſon ; as, (a) J 

(b) read, (a) you (b) write. The (a) Mofter 
(b) teacbetb. 


Note, I, you, and Addis (marked with * 
are the Words direct: ing; and read, write, 
and teacheth (marked with þ) are the Words 

directed, and agree with their Nominative 
Caſes, I, vou, and * in Number and 
Perſon, 


M RuLE 
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+ conſiſts chiefly in this, that in Concord there 

can be no Change made in the Accidents (that 
is, in Gender, Caſe, Number, or Perſon) of 
the one, but the like Change muſt alſo be 
made in the other: But in Government, the 
laſt Word may vary form the firſt in the Ac. 
cidents [Gender, Caſe, &c.] without any Va- 
riation in the other. 

In Concord, the firſt Word may be called 
the Word directing, and the ſecond, the Word 
directed, or agreeing with the firſt. 

In Government, the firſt Word may be 
terme d the Word governing, 6g, the Wong 
the Word governed. . + 


Note, For the Eaſe 0 the aner "the Words 
(wherein the Force of each Example lieth) 
are noted with () and (6). —— The Word 
directing or governing with (a); and the 

Word directed or governed with (5); but 

| where there are two Words directing or go- 
verning, the firſt is with (a) and = ſecond 
with (aa); and where two Words are di- 
rected or governed, the firſt is mark'd with 
(5) and the ſecond with (5%. b 998 


There are three Concords or Agreements ; 
Firſt is of the Verb with the Nominative Caſe: 
Second, is of the Adnoun, [Pronoun or Parti- 
ciple] with the Noun: Third, is of the Rela- 
tive with the Antecedent. 

To theſe are added (by ſome, ) Firſt, the 
Agreement of two or more Nouns put 


| toge= 


( 889 
together by Appoſition: Second, Two Nouns 
on each Side the Auxiliary Verb (am) or (Be- 
come): Third, Two like Parts of Speech, when 
coupled together by the Particles i Conjunc- 
tions) and, but, than, &. 


Me 


INTERROGATORIES. | 
What is Syntax? When are Words ſaid to be properly 
ined? How many Kinds of Syntax are there? What does 
8 imple Syntax teach? What Figurative? How many Fold is 
Simple Syntax ? What is Concord ? What's Goyernment ? 
What do you obſerve from hence? What do you call the firſt 
Wordin Capcord and Government ? How many Conchngs arc 
there? What others are admitted by ſome? 


— 
Firſt Concord or Agreement. 
RULE I. 


VERB agrees with the Nai be- 
fore it, in Number and Perſon; as, (a) J 


6 read, (a) you 0 write, The (a) Mofter 
(9) teacheth. 


Note, I, you, and Maſter ci with @) 
are the Words directing; and read, write, 
and teacheth (marked with ) are the Words 
directed, and agree with their Nominative 
Caſes, J, you, and 2 in Number and 
P erſon. | 


M Nor 


 Rvrsz II.] Many Nominative Caſes, tho” 
Singular, will have a Verb Plural ; as, (a) you 
and (aa) James (b) were drunk. (a) Ignorance 


and (aa) Proſperity (b) make Men bold. 


Note, The Pronoun you (mark'd with a) | is 


the firſt Word directing, and James, the 
proper Noun (mark' d with aa) is the ſecond 
Word directing; and the Verb Paſſive, were 
drunꝭ (mark d with 6) is the Word directed, 
and is the ſecond Perſon Plural directed 
by, or agreeing with, you, and James in the 
Plural Number, and ſecond Perſon, accord- 
ing to the Rule. And the Reaſon why the 
Verb, were drunk, is the ſecond Perſon, and 
not the third, is, "becauſe the firſt Perſon is 
more worthy than the ſecond, and the ſe- 
cond more worthy than the third. 


'RuLe III.) If che Nominative Singular be 
a Collective Noun (or ſignify a Multitude) the 


Verb muſt be Plural; as, the (a) Foot (b) were 


beaten, (a) Part (b) were ſlain, 


Note, In Example firſt, Foot, is a Collective 
N. oun, and requires the Verb Paſſive, were 
beaten, to be the third Perſon Plural; and 
ſo does the Collective Noun, Part, require 


the Verb, were /lain, to be the third Perſon 
Plural, 


The 
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The Nominative Caſe to the Verb is found by 
asking the Queſtion, who, or what? And the 
Word that anſwers to the Queſtions, 4who is, 
does, or ſuffers, ſhall be the Nominative Caſe to 
which the Verb relates; as, I love, we read, 
the Book is read, &c. W ho loves? reads? 2 

What's read ? Anſwer, 1, we, the Hook, er. a 


Exceptions to Concord F ut are | 
Four. 


ExcRPTION . 


Aida Iv.1 The Nominative Caſe is ſet af- 
ter the Verb when a Queſtion is ask d; as, 
Thinkeſt thou, O Man? 8 

ExcePT1oN II. When the Verb is of the Im- 
perative Mood ; as, Think thou. 

ExceeTion III. When this. Conjunction 
(/) is underſtood ; as, could we forbear Grief. 
' EXCEPTION IV. When nor, or neither, 
ſtands before the Verb ; as, neither will be, 
nor can be do it. 


Note, Thou, the Nominative Caſe Singular, | is 
put after the Verb Active, thinkeſt ; and thou, 
the Nominative Singular, after the Verb think, 
which is the Imperative Mood, ſecond Per- 

ſon Singular ; ; fo we, the Nominative Caſe, 
1s placed after the Verb could, the Conjunc- 
tion (#f) 2 underſtood ; and fo he, the 

2 No- 


1 i. cc 
© Nominative Caſe, is put after will and can, 
the Particles nor and neither preceeding. 


1 
_— 


InTERROGATO RIES, - 
What s your firſt Rule for Concord firſt? What * you 
note from it? What's the ſecond Rule? What's the Remark 


upon it? Is the firſt Perſon of a Verb more worthy than the 
ſecond, and the ſecond than the third? What's the third 
Rule? What do you obſerve from it? How is the Nomina- 
tive Caſe to the Verb found? How many Exceptions have you 
to Rule firſt ? What's the firſt Exce ption ? What's the ſecond ? 


What's the third ? And what: s the "pn; ? What do RI note 
from theſe ? 


* e sebr 


Second Concord, or Agreement. 


K RuLE V. 
HE Adnoun (Pronoun, or Participle) 
agrees with its Noun in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Caſe ; as, @ (a) gecd (b) Boy, good 


Boys, this Thing, thoſe Things, a learned — 
a loving Wife, &c. ' 


Note, 1. The Adnoun i agrees with the 

. Noun Boy, in the Nominative Caſe Singular 
Number, and Maſculine Gender ; but good 
agrees with Boys, (in Exception ſecond) in 
the Plural Number. In like Manner, his 
and thoſe agree with Thing and Things ; ; fo 
learned and loving agree in Gender, Number, 
and Caſe, with Man and Wife, nen to 
the Rule. 8 


N ote, 


| . | 
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Note, 2. Adnouns are in boch Numbers uſually of 


"the ſame Termination, and therefore cannot 


 ealily be made to diſagree with their Nouns. 


Note, 4 Sometimes the Adnoun is parted from 
its Noun by the auxiliary Verb (am, Sc.) as 
Pride is odious, Beauty is vain, &c. 


RorE VI.] Adnouns fignifying W as, 

(many, none, leſs, &c.) and when Men or People 

, are underſtood; are often changed into Nouns; 
as, Many forget their latter End: Rocheſter had 

enough of Wit, but 15 of Virtue. 


Note, The Adnoun many (Men, Ge. being un- 

derſtood) ſtands for a Noun before the Verb 

_ 'forget,” and agrees with it in the Plural Num- 
ber and third Perſon, as Nouns 6 do 
in Concord 1. Rule III. 


—_— — FRE ** 
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InTERROGATORIES: 

What's your fifth Rule, Concord two? What's your firſt 
Note upon it? What do you remark in Note fond? What 
in Note third? What is your ſixth Rule? What's your Note 
upon it? a 


Third 


| [ 86 ] 
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Third Conco rd or Agreement. 
Rox VII. 


l 1 H E Relative Pronoun muſt be always 

applied to the Antecedent, and agrees 
with it in the ſame Gender, Number, and 
Perſon; as, That (a) Man i is W iſe (b) wwho ſeats 
but little 


Note, The Relative abo the Word directed 
agreeth with the Antecedent Man (the 
Word directing) in the Maſculine Gender, 

Singular Number, and third * W 
ing to the Rule. 


The Antecedent is the Noun preceding the 
Relative, and to which the Relative refers; as, 
Happy are (a) they [the People] (b) who live 4 
virtuous Life. 

The Relative is often underſtood; as, This is 
the (a) Reputation you ve got; 1. e. (b which 
Jas ve got. | 


RuLE VIII.] The Relatives who and whom are 


always uſed, when the Antecedent is a Perſonal 


Noun, but which and what to a common Noun ; 


(as limited before) as, 'That (a) Youth is worthy 
: 


[ 87. ] 
of Praiſe (b) who loves bis Book: This is the 
(a) Glory (b) which attends Vi irtue. 


Note, The Relative * is applied to the Ante. 


cedent (or Perſonal Noun) Youth; but the 


Relative wh:ch, to its Antecedent (or common 
Noun) Glory: and agree in Gender, Number, 
and Perſon, with their Antecedents. 


Rur IX.] This and its Plural theſe (when 
there are more Antecedents than one in a Sen- 
tence) relate to the neareſt; hat and its Plural 
thoſe, refer and point to the Antecedent fartheſt 
of; as, A Prince hath great Need both of good 
(a) Soldiers and wiſe (a) Counſellors, of (b) theſe to 
deviſe good, of (b) thoſe to defend from Danger. 


Note, The Relative (theſe) relates, and. is a 
plied to the neareſt Antecedent (Counſellors) 
but the Relative (250%) refers and points to Sol- 
diers, the fartheſt Antecedent in the Sentence; 
and both the Relatives (theſe and thoſe) agree 
with their Antecedents in the Genitive Caſe, 
Maſculine Gender, and Plural Number. 


Ruiz X.] Two Antecedents (though fin- 
gular) cauſe the Relative to be Plural; as, Men 
ſhould ſhun (a) Drunkenneſs and ( 2a) Gluttony | 
b) which are hurtful to the Mind. 


Note, The Relative which, is the Plural Num- 
ber, becauſe there are two Antecedents, wiz. 
— Drunkenne and Gluttory, which it refers to. 


RuLE 


188 
RoLE XI.] An Infinitive Mood, a whole Sen- 


tence, or Part of a Sentence, may ſtand for (or 


| | inſtead of) the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, 
| 


the Noun to the Adnoun, or for the Antecedent 

to the Relative; as, To be (a) contented, is (b) 

Riches ; to be (a) contented is (b) good; T adviſe you 
17 as a Friend to be (a) content, (b) which is a Hea- 
b ven upon Earth, 


4 
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| InTERROGATORIES | | 
1 What's the ſeventh Rule for the Agreement of the Relative 
| with its Antecedent? What's the Note upon it? What is the 
I Antecedent? Is not the Relative ſometimes underſtood ? 
4 When are the Relatives who, whom, which, and what applied: 
| What is the Note upon the eighth Rule? Repeat rhe ninth 
1 Rule? What's your Note upon it? What's the tenth Rule? 
| | What's the Remark upon it ? Repeat the eleventh Rule, 
| 
| 


3% OCDOOCDOCEDOGEDODEDCEEDCNEDEREDESA 
Three Additional Concords. 
RuL E XII. 


WO or more Nouns put together by 
| Appoſition (i. e. when they both ſpeak 
of one Thing) ſhall agree in Number and Caſe ; 
as, Paul an Apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Note, In the Example, Paul, the Noun proper, 
and Apoſtle agree in the Nominative Caſe Sin- 
gular, both ſpeaking of one Thing. 


RULE 
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Rr XIII.] Two Nouns on each Side the 
nuxiliary Verb am, or become, agree together in 
Number, Gc. as, (a) Jeſus was the (b) Saviour 5 
(a) She is become a (U Whore, . 


Note, the proper Noun Jeſus, before the Verb 
art and Saviour, agrees in the Nominative 

Caſe Singular; in like Manner, ſbe and 
M bore, agree in the Nominative Caſe, Sin- 
gular Number, and Feminine Gender. 


RvorzE XIV.] Two like Parts ſhall agree, 
vhen coupled or joined together by the Particles 
(or Conjunctions) and, but, than, Sc. as, 
Greatneſs and Goodneſs rarely meet: Tis better 
to practiſe Virtue, than to deſpiſe it. 


Note, Greatneſs and Goodneſs agree. in Number 
and Caſe, being joined together by the Par- 
ticle (or Conjunction) and; in like Man- 
ner the Verbs practiſèe and deſpiſe (being 
coupled together by the Particle (or Conjunc- 
tion than) agree in the Infinitive Mood, Pre- 
ſent Tenſe, according to the Rule. 


rn 


4 
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InTERROCATORIES, i 
What's the tweifth Rule? What's the Note upon it? Re- 
775 the thirteenth Rule: What do you remark upon it? 
hat's the fourteenth Rule? What do you note from it! 


- 


* 
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SSHOSDOUTOOOTOSOSSSS: 
Of Government. 


OVERNMENT cauſes the Word 

following to be in ſome Caſe, Mood, 
Tenſe, Fc. and is threefold : 1. Is the Govern- 
ment of Verbs, 2. of Nouns, Adnouns, &c. 3, 
of Particles, or Words undeclined, 


The Government of Verbs. 


RoLE XV.] Verbs Active with their Parti- 
ciples govern the Nouns, &c. following them 
in the Accuſative Caſe ; as, (a) Love ( God; 
(a) fear (b) God; (a) fearing (b) God: Chriſt 
(a) took human (5) Nature to (a) redeem (b) us. 

The Noun, Sc. on which falls the Action of 
the Verb, is always i in the Accuſative Caſe ; as, 
(a) reverence your (9) Parents. 


Note, The Pronoun your and the Noun com- 
mon Parents, are in the Accuſative Caſe 
Plural Number, governed of the Verb reve- 
rence ; in like Manner, God is the Accuſative 
. Caſe, governed of the Verb love, fear, and 
ol the Participle fearing ; ſo human Nature 
i 8 oh a 18 


For} 


4 is the Accuſative Caſe Singular Number, g0- 
verned of the Verb Active foo, &c.- ne”: 


| RuLz XVI.] The Accuſative Caſe is ne- 
times placed before the Verb; as, (5) Him only 
ſhalt thou (a) ſerve which 1 is ys to the 
natural Order. 4 


Note, The Pronoun bim, (of the Aceh 
Singular) i is placed before the Verb ſerve, 
which is of the Indicative Mood, Future 
Tenſe, 3 ä and ſecond Fer- 
ſon. 


Rus XVIII 7 To teach, to ash, to hall Sc. 
overn two Accuſative Caſes ; ; as, He (a) teach 
eth (b) me (bb) Muſick: He (a) asked (b) him a 
(4b) Queſtion: J (a) heard (6) thee * (0 Part. 


| No te, The Verb Active teacheth, 0 n is of 

_ the Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe, third 

Perſon Singular) is the Word governing; and 

the Pronoun me, and the Noun Mufick 

| (both of the Accuſative Caſe Singular) are 

the Words governed of the Verb * ac- 
cording to the Rule. 


RuLs XVIII.] When theſe Verbs, teach; 
ask, hear, &c. are in the Paſſive Voice, they 
govern an Accuſative of the Thing, and an 
Ablative of the Perſon ; as, He was 09 faught 
059 — ” ( 6b) me. 

N 2 Note, 


[92] 


Note, The Noun common Mufick, is Sk "vl 
cuſative Caſe Singular of the Thing; and 
the Pronoun me, is the Ablative Caſe Sin- 
gular of the Perſon, and are both governed 
of the Verb Paſſive taught, which is of the 
Indicative Mood, Preter Tenſe, third Perſon. 
Singular, 


RiLE XIX.] Theſe Verbs, 70 WAY con. 
demn, acquit, &c, govern two Caſes, the Ac- 
cuſative of the Perſon, and a Genitive of the 
Crime; as, He (a) accuſes (b) me of (bb) Murs. 
der: I (a) condemn (b) myſelf of (bb) Sloth: 
He (a) acquitted ( 2 him of 50 Felany. 


Note, The Pronoun me, is the Accuſative Sin- 
aiular of the Perſon, and the Noun Murder, 
the Genitive Caſe Singular of the Crime, and 
ate both governed of the Verb Active accuſes, 
which is of the Indicative Mood, Preſent 
Tenſe, third Perſon Siogular, 


RvuLe XX.] Theſe Verbs, to compare, give, 
declare, and fo take away, govern a Dative 
with an Accuſative Caſe ; as, (a) Give to every 
(5) Man his (bb) own; 1 (a) compare (b) Virgil 
40 (6b) Homer. 


Note, The Noun Man is the Dative Singular, 
and his own the Accuſative Siugular, go- 
verned of the Verb give; in like Manner, 

414 EF, ä 


193 1 


the proper Noun Homer is the Dative Caſe 
Singular, and Virgil the Accuſative Caſe 
SBingulaär, both govern d by the Verb compare, 
which is of the Indicative Mood, Preſent 
Tenſe, firſt Perſon Singular. 


RLE XXI.] A Verb of the Ioflaitive Mood 
is govern d of a former Verb, Noun, Adnoun, 
or Participle ; as, (a) I deſire to (6) learn; one 
(a) defiring to (b) learn; ; 4 (a) Deſire to () lern, | 
(a) defirous to (b) learn. 

Agrecable to this Rule, is that Gewann one; 

when two Verbs come together without any 
Nominative Caſe between them, the latter is the 
Infinitive Mood; as, I (a) Arive to WW * 
1 (a) Judy to be (3) learned. 


Note, The Verb of the Infinitive to learn, is 
| govern'd not only of the former Verb 1 
 defire, but of the Noun a Defire, of the 


Adnoun deſirous, and of the * de. 
firing to learn. 


| RuLE XXII.] verbs Imperſonal commonly 


| govern a Dative Cafe ; as 7 (a) zs Hun. 
Zo. the (6) State. 


Note, The Noun State is the Dative Caſe . 
gular, govern d of the Verb Imperſonal it 


; 15. 


I- 
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| InTERROGATORITES. : 

What's Government? How many Kinds of Government are 
there? What's the. fifteenth Rule? Is the Noun which fol- 
lows the Verb Active always in the Accuſative Caſe 2 What's 
the Note upon the fifteenth Rule, and that which relates to it? 
What's the ſixtcenth Rule? What do you remark upon it? 
What's the ſeventeenth Rule? What's the Note upon it? Re- 
peat the eighteenth. Rule? Give me the Remark. of it? Tell 
me the nineteenth Rule? What's the Note upon it? What's the 
twentieth Rule? What's the Obſervation upon it? Repeat the 
one and twentieth Rule? And what is is agreeable thereto? 
What's the Note upon it? Say the twenty ſecond Rule! 
What's tae Remark upon it? | 


N GOGO Gere eee 6% 


The Government of Nouns. 


RvLex XXIII. | 


NE Noun governs another, fignifying a 
different Thing in the Genitive Caſe ; as 
The (a) Love of (b) God. The (a) Law of (b 


Nature, 


Note, In Example 1. The proper Noun God, 
is the Genitive Singular, governed of the 
Noun Love, (ſignifying a different Thing : ) 
And ſo the Noun. Nature is govern'd of 


RuLE XXIV.) An Adnoun of Plenty or 
Want, &c. (without a Noun) governs the Ge- 


nitive 


Lay 7 


nitive Cafe; ; a8 (a) defirous of (b) Glory; (a) minds 


fl of ( b) . (a) void of (b) Reaſon: © 


Nate, The Noun Glory (the Genitive Caſe Sin- 
gular) is govern d of the Adnoun defirous ; 
in like Manner Favours, (the Genitive Caſe 


Plural) is govern'd of Mindful, ** NN | 


of void. 


ane XXV. Adios: of the r 


tive and Superlative Degree, Interrogative Pro- 


nouns, and Numerals, govern a Genitive Caſe ; 
as, The (a) Elder of the (b Sifters; the moſt 


(a) learned of the (b) Romans; (a) Which of 


00 us; (a) one of the (b) Muſes. 


Note, The Noun 8 iſters, (of the Genitive Caſe 


Plural) is govern d of the 3 Ad- 
noun Elder; ſo is the Noun Romans, go- 


vern'd of the Superlative Adoun moſt learned; ; 


in like Manner the Pronoun vs, (of the Ge- 
nitive Caſe Plural) is govern'd of the Inter- 
rogative Pronoun which; and the Noun Mu- 
ſes (of the Genitive Caſe Plural) is in the 


ſame Manner govern'd of the Numeral Ad- 
noun, one. 


RuLE XXVI] Adnouns of the Compara- 


tive Degree reſolv d by 7han, govern an Abla- 
tive Caſe; as, (a) Sweeter than 7 Honey ; ; 


ba ) better than (b) Gold. 


Vote, 
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Note, Honey (a Noun Defective, wanting the 
Plural Number) is the Ablative Caſe, go- 

vern'd of the Comparative Adnoun, Stveeter, 
with the Particle than after it: So Gold is 
govern'd of better. "1 


Rules XXVII.] The Cauſe, Manner, or 
Inſtrument, why, how, or wherewith a Thin 
is done, is put in the Ablative Caſe; as, I am 
(a) pale with (b) Fear; be (a) did it after his 
_ own ) Way; J (a) write with a (b) Pen, 


Note, Fear, (the Cauſe or Reaſon of being pale) 
own Way, (the Manner he did it) and @ Pen, 

(the Inſtrument or Thing) are all of em put 

in the Ablative Caſe Singular, and are go- 
vern'd of the Verbs foregoing, 


Ru LE. XXVIII.] A Noun, with a Parti- 
ciple of the Preſent Tenſe (whoſe Caſe depends 
upon no other Verb) is put in the Ablative Caſe 
Abſolute ; as, The Clouds diſperſing (or whilſt 
the Clouds diſperſe) Light appears, 


| RuLE XXIX.] A Vocative is independent 
to, and not govern'd of any other Word; as, 
Sir, Madam, &c. EY Tg 


Rur XXX.] The Price or Value of any 
Thing, is govern'd in the Ablative Caſe ; as, 
This 


- 


_ (-97 ] 
This Man (a) fold his Country for () Gold; 
Demoſthenes (a) taught for a (b) Talent. 


Note, Gold, (A Noun defective, wanting the 
Plural Number) is the Ablative Caſe, govern'd 
of the Verb ; and fo Talent is the Ab- 
lative Caſe Singular, govern'd of the Verb 
taught. . 


| InTERROGATORIES, 

What's the twenty third Rule in Syntax ? What's the Note 
upon it ? Which is the twenty fourth Rule ? Give me the Note 
upon it? Repeat the twenty fifth Rule? What do you remark 
upon it? What's the twenty ſixth Rule? What's the Note 

upon it? Which is the twenty ſeventh Rule? Give me the 
Remark upon it? Repeat the twenty eighth Rule? Say the 
twenty ninth? and give me the thirtieth Rule? What's the 
Remark upon the thirtieth Rule? 


4, 


FFC 


Government of Particles. 
Rur R XXXI. 


RE POSITIONS govern a Noun af- 

ter em; as, Glory to God (a) in the (6) 

higheſt ; a good Wife commands (a) by (6) obey- 
"8 


! 


wn Note, 
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Note, The Particle (or Prepoſition) in, governs 
the Superlative Adnoun higheſt, in the Ab- 
lative Caſe Singular: And fo does the Par- 
ticle (or Prepoſition) by, govern the Parti- 
ciple of the Preſent Tenſe obeying, in the 
Ablative Caſe Singular. | 


- I, 


KG —— — — — 


INTERROGATORIES. 
Do Prepoſitions govern Nouns ? What' s the Note upon the 
thirty firſt Rule? 


AP- 


APPENDIX, 


TASTERS, Miſtreſles, or Pan may 
. exerciſe their Scholars and Children in 
the Uſe of this Grammar, after the follow- 

ing Manner, let the Number be more or r leſs. 
VIZ. 


Maſter, Say the Lord's Prayer. 

Scholar. Our Father which art in Heaven, &c. 

M. Why do you call it the Lord's Prayer? 

S. Becauſe our Lord "Feſus Chrift was the 
Author or Compoſer of it. 

M. What's the Preface to the Lord's Privivs ? 

S. Our Father which art in Heaven. 

M. Parſe it. | | 

S. Our is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive, and agrees 
with the Noun Father in Number and Caſe by 
Rule V. which is a Pronoun Relative; art is 
a Verb Neuter of the ſecond Perſon Singular; 


in is a Particle (or Prepoſition) and governs 
the Noun Heaven in the Avlatve Caſe Singu- 


O 2 M. How 


lar, by Rule XXXI. 
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M How many Petitions are there in the 
Lord's Prayer ? | | 

S. Six. | "1 

M. Which is the firſt Petition ? ? | 

S. Hallowed be thy Name. 

- M. What Word A you call 7 Try 

S. It's a Derivative Word, deriv'd 8 its 


primitive Word Hallom. 


M. How many Syllables are chere i in bal. 
towed, 


S. Three, there being ſo many diſtin& Sounds; 
a giving the Sound to the firſt Syllable, hal; 
the Diphthong ow, to Io, and the Vowel e, to ed, 

M. How many Syllables 3 in Name? | 

S. One, call'd a Monoſyllable; the Vowel 
a giving the Sound, and the e final makes the 
Syllable long. | 

M. What do you mean by e Anal? | 

S. E final, or e ſervile, is uſed at the End of 
Words to lengthen the Syllable, Sc. as obſerv'd 
at the Vowel e. 

M. What's the ſecond Petition; in che Lord's 
Prayer ? 

S. Thy Kingdom come. 

M. Spell it, and give the Reaſon for each 
Syllable, Sc. 

S. T,b,y, thy, is a Word of one Syllable y; 
gives the Sound; K, in, g, King, d,o,m, dom, 
Kingdom, is a Word of two Syllables, (call'd a 
Difllable); i gives a Sound to the firſt Syl- 
lable, and o to the ſecond ; c, o, m, e, come, is a 
Word of one — 0 gives the Sound, - 
M. Re- 


Tt 101 ry 

M. Repeat the third Petition in the Lord's 

Prayer. 

§. Thy will be done i in 2 Earth a it is in Hea- 
Ven. 

M. What Parts of Speech are by and Will? 


S. Thy is a Pronoun, and agrees with the 


Noun Will, in Number, Sc. by Rule V. 
= - Spe Il the Words be and done. _ 
8. B, 5 be, is a Monoſyllable; d, o, n, e, 


done, is the ſame; the e gives Sound to be, and. - 


o to done. 
M. What Part of Speech is in and Barth? 


S. Tn is a Particle (or Prepoſition) and go- 


verns the Noun Earth, in the Ablative Caſe 
Singular. 


M. What gives the Sound to Earth ? 
S. The improper Dipthong ea. 


M. How do you know a proper Dipthong 


from an improper? 


S. It's proper when both the Voweels ſound; 


as, ai, in fair, &c. and improper, when but 
one n as, ea, in Earth, &c. 


M. Spell the remaining Part of the third pe- 


tition, as it is in Heaven. 


S. 4, , as, i, t, it, i, s, is, i, u, in, are all Mo- 


noſyllables; 4 gives ' the Sound to as, and the 

Vowel i tothereſt;, H, e, a, Hea, v, e, n, ven 

Heaven, is a Word of two Syllables; the im- 

proper Dipthong ea gives the Sound to the firſt 
. and the Vowel e to the ſecond Syl- 
able | 


M. Which is the fourth Petition ? 


S. Give 
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S. Give us this Day our daily Bread. 

M. Parſe it. 1 

S. Give is a Verb Active, the 3 ve 
Mood, ſecond Perſon Singular, and governs the 
Pronoun us, in the Dative Caſe Plural, by Rule 
the twentieth; this is a Pronoun, the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe Singular, and agrees with the Noun 
Day, in Number and Caſe, by Rule the fifth; 
daily is an Adnoun, and agrees with the Noun 
Bread, in Number and Cafe. | 

M. Is daily a fimple, compound, or 451. 
vative Word? 

S. A derivative Word, derived from its 
primitive Day. 

M. Does the im, Dipthong (ea) in 
Bread, ſound long or ſhort? _ 

S. Short; but in dear it ſounds long. 

M, What's the fifth Petition ? 

S. And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we for- 
give them that treſpaſs againſt us. 

NM. Parſe the firſt Part of the Petition, and 
Forgive us our Treſpaſſes. 

S. And is a Particle (or Conjunction); forgive 
is a Verb Active of the Imperative Mood ſecond 
Perſon Singular; us is a Pronoun Demonſtra- 
tive, of the Dative Caſe Plural, governed of 
the Verb forgive, by Rule XX; our is a Pro- 
noun Poſſeſſive, of the Aciuſative Caſe Plural, 
and agrees with the Noun T; reſbaſſes, in Cale, 
Gender, and Number, by Rule the Fifth, 

M. How many Syllables are there in the 
Word Treſpaſſes « ? 

8. Three 3 


e @% 


ts 


Fa 103 ] 


8. Three; being ſo many diſtinct — 9 


jt and is called a Trifyllable. 


M. Tn your Grammar (upon Letter /) you 
are told, if a Syllable be added to Words ending 


in (/s) one (J). is left out; ay remiſs, Remiſ- 


neſs, why not in Treſpaſſes too? 
S. Becauſe the Termination (es) begins with 


a Vowel, and therefore they are both retai ed. 


M. What s the ſixth Petition j in the Lord's 
Prayer ? 

S. And lead us not into Temptation, but de- 
liver us from Evil. 

M. Parſe the firſt Part, and lead us not into 
Temptation. 

S. And is a Particle (or Cb lead 


is a Verb Active of the Imperative Mood, ſe- 


cond Perſon Singular; us is a Pronoun, go- 


verned of the Verb lead; not is a Particle (or 


Adverb); into is a Particle (or a Prepoſinon) 
and governs the Noun Temptation, in the Ac- 


cuſative Caſe Singular. 
M. Why in the Pollyſyllable Temptation is 
(iti) uſed; and not (ci) or ( : 


S. Becauſe the primitive Word, Tempt, ends 
in ( and therefore (ci) is uſed, as in the eiglith 
orthographical Obſervation more fully appcats 

M. What's the Doxology, or Concluſion of 
the Lord's Prayer? 


S. For thine is the Kingdom, the Power and 


the Glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 


M. What do you mean by Doxology ? 
S. 'Tis 
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TT. 
S. Tis a folemn Form of, Praiſe and 
Thankſgiving uſed in the Church of God. £ 
MM. What do you mean by ſaying Amen at 
the Concluſion of the Lord's Prayer? 
Si. It ſignifies /o be it, and here I fay it, to 
fignify, that I truſt God will, of his Mercy 
and Goodneſs, through our Lord TFeſus Chriſt, 
grant all that I pray for, when I uſe that divine 
- 
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